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THE FUTILITY OF CRITICISM. 
‘* Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow ; 
He who would search for pearl, must dive below.” 
—Dryden, 
THE world has always resented criticism. The unsuc- 
cessful author has often to turn his hand to criticism, 
and that is a deadly sin in the eyes of the world; it is 
as if a noxious insect were to burst forth from a chrysalis 
when we had expected a butterfly of strange and rare 
plumage. The world is always looking for butterflies, 
and has no patience with beetles. That is the original 
sin of the critic to begin with. Another is that, by his 
very occupation, he puts himself in the position of a 
schoolmaster to the creative and executive worker in 
art, and in the position of a guide to the lay world. 
Neither a schoolmaster nor a guide is a popular person. 
In musical criticism the professional musician smarts 
under the cane of one for whom (he pretends) he has no 
respect, and the general public sometimes rebels against 
the unasked-for officiousness of the guide. In my 
passage through the world I have never yet met with 
a musician who confessed to any sort of respect for 
professional criticism, nor have I ever met an amateur 
who did not convey to me his unfavourable impressions 
of the talents of musical critics. A friend of mine, a 
would-be composer, confided to me the other day that, 
in his opinion, criticism was played out, a confidence 
which, I confess, seemed to me a little rude, considering 
that I am by way of being a musical critic. His idea, 
in brief, was that critics are a set of men who meddle 
in matters that do not concern them; that nobody 
wants their opinions ; that they are biassed by personal 
considerations, prejudiced from their ignorance, and, 
above all, naturally incompetent. His general attitude 
towards critics was that of Mrs. Dangle, who, in 
Sheridan’s Zhe Critic, thus turns on her husband: 
“Why should you affect the character of a critic? I 
have no patience with you !—haven’t you made yourself 
the jest of all your acquaintances by your interference 
in matters where yout have no business?” After con- 
siderable discussion, Dangle, you will remember, 
endeavours to pacify his irate wife by pointing to the 
advantages of being a critic. “You will not easily 
persuade me,” says he, “that there is no credit or 
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importance in being at the head of a band of critics 
who take upon themselves to decide for the whole 
town, whose opinion and patronage all writers solicit, 
and whose recommendation no manager dares refuse.” 

According to my friend, all musical critics are Dangles 
because they interfere in matters with which they have 
no business, and do so because they like the self- 
importance which arises from deciding for the whole 
town on questions of music. There was a subtle irony 
in our further conversation, for, having occasion to ask 
my friend his opinion of a work I had not heard, he 
took upon himself to deliver a verbal criticism beside 
which the printed opinions I had read, even from the 
pens of critics notorious for savagery, were as moonlight 
unto sunlight. Here, thought I, we have the embryo of 
the critic, the reason for which we exist, a reason which 
is founded on human nature, and, in spite of the world’s 
bad opinion of us, I felt quite cheerful that at last | 
knew the justification for our existence. The critic is 
simply in the position of the friend whose opinion we 
ask on the latest play, music, or book, or even on the 
latest bicycle ; that we print our opinions is not essen- 
tial, but merely a convenient way of telling the world 
what we think. From this point of view it is not 
important that the critic should be infallible, but his 
Opinion is, of course, more worth the having if he be a 
man of unimpeachable taste and considerable knowledge 
and experience, for otherwise we fee! the standard by 
which he judges music is so low that his opinion is not 
worth asking. 

An inquiry into the growth of printed criticism may 
possibly be interesting. At one time there was no such 
thing as a public musical critic, although, of course, he 
existed in private. That was before the days of the 
newspaper—at least, before the days when the news- 
paper had become the popular medium of exchange for 
opinions that it is at present. Also it was before the 
days of advertisements in the sense in which they now 
exist—I mention advertisements because, though the 
popular idea that a paper is influenced in its judgment 
by them has hardly any foundation in fact, yet it is true 
that the musical critic would not be called upon to give 
his opinions on so many musical entertainments if they 
were not advertised in the columns of his journal ; also 
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the growth of advertising has had much to do with the 
adoption of the artificial or editorial criticism in the place 
of personal criticism (as all such printed opinions should 
be), for the simple reason that editorial criticism is 
supposed to carry more weight with the public, and is 
therefore more sought after by advertisers. 

To return to the growth of musical criticism. Of such 
recent date is it that one hundred and fifty years ago no 
London newspaper had a word to say concerning the pro- 
duction of Handel’s Samson and The Messiah. Such 
references as we do find to Handel’s masterpieces were 
not criticism at all, but mere reports of the works having 
been performed and the audiences they drew. Thus the 
London Daily Post, speaking of the production of Saud, 
merely says : “ Last night the King, his Royal Highness 
the Duke [Cumberland], and their Royal Highnesses the 
Princesses, were at the oratorio in Haymarket. It met 
with general applause by a numerous and splendid 
audience.” I have quoted those few lines because they 
are a model of a second sort of criticism, which has its 
uses, but hardly comes under the head of my inquiry. 
Still, to this day, the few lines of the London Daily Post 
are evidently taken as a model by those of our writers 
who are impressed with their own inferior powers of 
criticism, and who have no desire to interfere in matters 
where they have no business. Such reports may be, and 
generally are, embellished with a few perfunctory adjec- 
tives of praise, such as “ satisfactory,” “adequate,” 
“excellent,” “artistic,” and the like, but they remain 
mere reports for all that. The critic who pens this kind 
of notice is in the position of the friend who has been to 
a performance we have not, whom we ask as to the size 
of the audience and who was there, and so on. It is just 
as human to want to know this as it is to want to know an 
opinion of a work ; but it is a desire which is the origin 
of the Report and not of Criticism. Of course, the two can 
be combined, but that does not alter the scientific aspect 
of the matter. 

When the newspaper became a running commentary on 
events, things, and people, it was certain that criticism of 
plays, books, and music would be included, on the human 
principle that people always want to know one another's 
opinions. Journalists were quick to see that a political 
opinion expressed in the first person only carried the 
weight of the person who expressed it (and, incidentally, 
the weight of the opinion expressed—although this only 
appeals to the intelligent and the intelligent are few) ; it 
therefore became the fashion to write everything on the 
authority of the paper itself. Now, it naturally follows 
that, when a criticism is couched in the editorial “ we” it 
is tinged by the whole tone of the paper. The tone of a 
paper is determined by the party to which it appeals, and 
also, apart from politics, to the class of the community that 
reads it. Thus the 77mes is outspoken and yet liberally- 
conservative ; it appeals to the rich classes and those who 
have a large stake in the country. Its opinions are, 
naturally, weightily expressed. Its musical criticism, 
following the tone of the paper, is outspoken and yet 
couched in weighty terms—it always has been so from the 
days of Davison to the present time. The Standard is 
more conservative and less outspoken, its tone is modera- 
tion (a tone which the newspaper proprietor in Ibsen’s 
An Enemy of the People struggled so hard to make his 
editor adopt): consequently its musical criticism is 
moderate and—dull. The Daily Telegraph is breezy and 
very British, and appeals to the middle classes because of 
its common-sense and long words. Its musical criticism 
is breezy, very British, common-sensible, and verbose. 
The list could be extended and separate essays written on 
the Daily Mail, which practically ignores music and is all 





for ironclads, and on the Daz/y Chronicle, which does not 
seem to know whether it wants its musical criticism to 
follow the vigorous expression of its political opinions or 
to copy the model of the London Daily Post. 

The unscientific observer might object that although 
a man writes editorially in style, yet his writing need 
not be editorial in matter. But that is a very unscientific 
observation. Without being given any definite instruc- 
tions, a musical critic almost unconsciously forms his 
style and, more than that, his way of looking at things 
on the model of the newspaper which he serves. The 
paper represents a power much greater than himself ; 
he is only a small wheel in its machinery, and not a 
very necessary wheel. The consequence is he gets into 
the habit of forcing his square musical opinions into the 
round hole of the tone of the newspaper for which he 
writes. He gives his readers not his own opinion, but 
what he considers should be the opinion of the journal. 
Now, as the tone of a newspaper is settled by the class 
to which it appeals, or is meant to appeal, the opinions 
expressed are, as near as may be, the opinions of the 
class itself. Therefore, editorial musical criticism is prac- 
tically the opinion of the regular readers of the particular 
newspaper. It is just as if one had asked a friend’s 
opinion, and he, studying your likes and dislikes as 
known to him, expressed himself so that he should please 
you. That is a very common practice with people who 
wish to be socially pleasant, but it does not make for 
criticism. 

I have shown, I hope, how the natural human desire 
to hear an opinion was the origin of printed criticism, 
and also that the writing of that opinion as part of the 
editorialism of a paper has so turned aside criticism 
from its true path that it no longer represents an 
opinion of an individual, but the opinion which a certain 
section of society might be expected to express, or one 
with which it might be supposed to agree. The 
editorialism of musical criticism has had a further bad 
effect : the critic, having become accustomed to reflecting 
his readers’ outlook on things, gradually grows to look 
upon himself as the mouthpiece of a large number of 
human beings—his readers. Their aggregate wisdom is 
summed up in him. The effect of this on a nature 
naturally dogmatic is deplorable. It leads otherwise 
sensible men to imagine they are little tin gods with a 
turn for prophecy. Indeed, if I had to sum up the 
futility of criticism in one word it would be PROPHECY ! 
It was this itch for prophesying that led poor Davison 
(“poor” because he is a shining example of natural 
dogmatism aggravated by the editorial “we”) to write 
thus of Lohengrin; “Ordinary people know nothing 
of the Knight of the Swan, or the elixir that 
made Tristan and Isolde victims of Fate. . . . With 
Wagner’s musical treatment of these subjects it is very 
doubtful if the world at large will ever sympathize.” 
And here is another futility from the Atheneum on the 
same opera: “As for the works of Herr Wagner super- 
seding those of his predecessors and of the living com- 
posers for the lyric stage, that is out of all question.” 
The Zimes extract is most instructive because it shows 
all the vices of editorial writing in full blossom. In the 
first sentence there is the assumption that the critic is 
setting down the opinion of a class and also that the 
class will remain the same in the future ; in the second 
there is an absolute prophecy with regard to the future 
opinion of the world at large, modified, in a verbal 
sense alone, by the “it is very doubtful.” There is no 
need to labour this point of prophecy, for do not the 
annals of music blush for the false prophecies they 
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The daily newspaper, as I have said, turned criticism 
from its proper path. But side by side with the daily 
newspaper there have always existed critical weekly 
papers in which criticism has more strictly followed its 
métier, The unfortunate thing is that many of the writers 
on these weeklies have been, and are, writers on the 
dailies, and a long course of editorialism has given them 
an absurd air of infallibility. Of late several morning and 
evening newspapers have gone back to the origin of 
criticism and allow their writers on art to give their 
personal opinions. The experiment is new, and critics 
who use the “I ” are apt at present to run amuck, They 
forget their principal duty is to write musical opinions 
and not to bore and irritate their readers with their 
second-rate personalities. Also there is the danger that 
an unscrupulous man will write anything so long.as he 
can shock his readers and thus gain notoriety for him- 
self. I could give one or two examples of this type, but 
will refrain. But, in any case, they cannot do as much 
harm as the pompous editorial critic, who assumes and 
exercises an authority quite beyond his critical abilities. 

I have now to deal with the futility of all criticism. 
Let us begin with the giving of advice. You cannot by 
anything you write alter the temperament of an executive 
artist. Ifa vocalist does not sing with expression nothing 
you can say will ever make her do so ; if a conductor is 
flabbily dull, dull he will always be. If a composer cannot 
invent themes no amount of girding at him for being un- 
original will make him. You must accept them all for what 
they are, provided they have some merits. Then 
the great futility of music criticism, the very canker in 
the heart of the bud, is the false standard which certain 
critics set up. They expect more than the world can 
give them, more than human beings can encompass. 


If a composer writes some pleasing pianoforte composi- 
tions they are criticized from the standpoint of Chopin. 
If he writes an opera he is referred to Wagner or to 


Mozart; if a symphony to Beethoven. Tenors are 
criticized by the standard of Jean de Reszké or Ben 
Davies; pianists by that of D’Albert or Paderewski. 
Even in the practical world of opera management certain 
critics expect the impossible. Expense is nothing to 
them ; the thing should be done because it can be done. 
“Only more rehearsals are required.” Such a simple 
little thing ; it is nothing to the critic that the “more 
rehearsals” would just swallow up all the profits. This 
ideal captiousness is mostly the characteristic of the 
young critic; the old hand errs on the other side by 
calling everything and everybody “satisfactory” or 
“adequate.” Criticism would not be so futile if the 
critic would set up some reasonable standard, neither too 
high nor too low, and thank the gods that there is such a 
thing as music atall. “Praise! Praise! Praise!” was 
Mr. Pinero’s definition of what criticism should be. Such 
an opinion is natural enough to a dramatist ; but, never- 
theless, there is some truth in it. The best definition, 
however, is given by old Addison; “ A true critic ought 
to dwell rather upon excellencies than imperfections, 
to discover the concealed beauties of a writer, and 
communicate to the world such things as are worth their 
observation.” And, in conclusion, I commend this 
sentence to the notice of one of the new critics, who 
shall be nameless: “A little wit is equally capable of 
exposing a beauty and of aggravating a fault; and, 
though such a treatment of an author naturally produces 
indignation in the mind of an understanding reader, it 
as, however, its effect among the generality of those whose 
hands it falls into, the rabble of mankind being very apt to 
think that everything which is laughed at with any mixture 
of wit is ridiculous in itself.” EDWARD BAUGHAN. 





GAETANO DONIZETTI. 


AMONG modern Italian composers Donizetti certainly 
holds a distinguished place, and Bergamo, the city in 
which he was born, is this autumn celebrating the 
hundredth anniversary of that event. During his brief 
career he wrote many operas, some of which were failures, 
while others enjoyed local fame for a brief season. Only 
a few: Lucrezia Borgia, Lucia di Lammermoor, La 
Favorita, and perhaps one or two more, gained for him 
world-wide reputation. Donizetti was not only a prolific 
composer, but also a rapid one. “ Here I am,” he writes 
to his father from Florence, January 13th, 1833, “senza #7 
libro, and the work has to be produced on the second 
Sunday of Lent.” On October 7th, 1837, he writes to his 
caro Toto, that as yet he has not uma virgola del libro di 
Venezia, although he had promised an opera in December. 
Then again we hear of some merry friends who were 
spending an evening with him at Rome in 1833. He 
suddenly withdraws from the room, but returns in about 
half an hour. “ Why did you leave us thus?” asked his 
mother-in-law, and his reply was: Ho composto il finale 
del primo atto. There are many stories of similar 
character, and though perhaps some of them may be 
taken cum grano sailis, there is no doubt whatever that 
opera writing cost him little effort. Zucéa, considered by 
Rossini as Donizetti’s masterpiece, was composed in six 
weeks. Of his facile pen he gives a good idea in a letter 
of 1837. He is depressed on account of the death of his 
wife. He cannot work, cannot even compose a romance, 
which last year, he says, I could do mentre coceva il riso. 
When we think of the slow pen of Beethoven, and of the 
still slower pen of Wagner, such rapidity offers a very 
striking contrast. But then the works of the Italian 
composer will not for a moment bear comparison with 
those of the German mastersnamed. Donizetti certainly 
possessed dramatic instinct, and his flow of melody was 
well nigh inexhaustible, but most of his music is of super- 
ficial character. He wrote to please, they to elevate the 
public. The letters of Donizetti show only too clearly 
that his great aim was to gratify the public. He had to 
earn a living, and by studying public taste, he found no 
difficulty in earning large sums of money. Already in 
1826, he writes to Mayr avout the production of his 
Don Gregorio: Ogni pezzo fu applauditissimo, the key- 
note, as it were, of his whole career. In 1841 he gives 
“Toto” an account of the production of his Maria 
Padilla at La Scala. The first act is thus graphically 
described :— 

Maestro sulla scena, 

Cavatina /nes—Fuori maestro una volta, 

Cavatina Maria—Fuori maestro una volta, 

Sortita di D. Pedro—Applausi ; fuori maestro una volta, 

Duetto D. Pedroe Maria—Moltiapplausi. Artisti fuori, maestro no, 
The second and third acts are described in similar 
manner. At the close we read that the maestro was 
called before the curtain twice alone, and twice with the 
artists. Buta still more striking proof of the manner in 
which he was guided by public taste is to be found in a 
letter of 1844. Don Sebastiano had been given at Vienna, 
Donizetti speaks of certain numbers which were 
applauded, and then continues : “ As the opera is in five 
acts, I have made certain cuts in the pieces neglected 
by the public” (che i] pubblico lascid abbandonat:). 
Don Sebastiano, by:the way, was an opera for which 
the composer had a special liking. He regarded it, 
indeed, as a /avoro capitale. Donizetti professed to 
care little for what the critics said, yet in a letter he con- 
fessed that the notices in the Paris papers when the work | 
was produced in that city, had made him pass J72 di una 
notte senza somno, 
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In 1834 Donizetti was appointed professor of 
harmony, and in the following year professor of 
counterpoint, at the Naples Conservatorio. In 1837 
died Zingarelli, the “ povero Zingarelli,” as Donizetti 
calls him, who since 1816 had been director of that 
institution, and the post was promised to Donizetti by 
Santangelo, Minister of the Interior. In September, 1837, 
we find from his correspondence with his faithful friend 
“ Toto,” that he is awaiting an answer, d sz 0 no, from the 
king. October comes, and still no decision has been 
arrived at; even on November 7th, he writes, mu//a di 
nuovo. A week later, and the king leads him to believe 
that matters will soon be settled. In July of the following 
year he relates an interview with the Minister of the 
Interior. Donizetti had sent in his resignation as 
professor. The minister had taken this as a hint that 
Donizetti wished merely to exchange that post for the 
higher one. But the composer explained to him that 
from the king’s long silence he had understood that his 
request had been refused. The minister replied that his 
Majesty intended to appoint a commission and place 
Donizetti at the head, also to increase his salary. Our 
composer replied : if it is a question of money, I can earn 
(ze. with operas) 2,000 ducats in three months! It was 
the honour of the position ; I have not been considered 
worthy of it, so now I ask for my resignation. The post 
of director was given to Mercadante. With regard to 
this decision Donizetti wrote to Persico : “ Mercadante 
is worthy to occupy that post: if the choice had fallen on 
any other composer, I should have truly grieved.” 

An amusing story is told by Cecchi concerning Sigis- 
mondi, librarian of the Naples Conservatorio, who was, 
indeed, like Zingarelli, the director of that institution, 
ultra-conservative, at any rate, in matters musical. Rossini 
he held in horror, much as persons of a similar type held 
Wagner twenty or twenty-five years ago. Sigismondi 
placed therefore the scores of Rossini, which he was bound 
to have in the library, on the topmost shelves, so that they 
could only be reached with the help of a ladder, for the 
use of which application would have to be made to him. 
Donizetti in the spring of 1822 went to Naples and 
visited the library. No sooner did he perceive the scores 
in question than, with help of hands and feet, he clam- 
bered up the shelves in order to get at them. But 
Sigismondi perceived what he was doing and called out, 
warning him not to poison his mind with the works of 
cotesto dannato di stregone (that d——d sorcerer). The 
young composer explained that he only wanted to look at 
them by way of warning. “Then let us look and laugh at 
them together,” rejoined Sigismondi. The first score 
opened was // Barbiere, and the good man expressed his 
surprise that anyone should have had the audacity to 
write a Barbiere after Paisiello. Then came Ofe//o, and 
Sigismondi called the young man’s attention to the out- 
rageously large orchestra. He read down the list of 
instruments, but when he came to the I, 2, 3 trombones his 
rage knew no bounds. He rushed about the rooms 
gesticulating with his arms and exclaiming again and 
again, Cento ventitre tromboni! Donizetti tried to explain 
to the worthy librarian that he had read in a line 
figures which stood under one another, and which meant 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd trombone. Reason, however, was of 
no avail. Sigismondi, still repeating Cento ventitre 
tromboni, went towards the door and left the young man 
alone in the library. 

Rossini seems to have been very fond of Donizetti, 
and in the spring of 1842 tried to persuade him to become 
director of the Bologna Conservatorio. Donizetti, how- 
ever, although to his intimate friend “ Toto” (Antonio 
Vasselli) he declared that he was tired of a wandering 





life, named prohibitive terms, and the negotiations fell 
through. Let us quote the composer’s own words :— 

‘* Mercadante (7.¢. his predecessor) asked 50 scudi per month ;_ | 
want 800 scudi per annum, He was content with the very humble 
rooms close to S. Petronio; I wish to select rooms werever | 
please. He wished for three months’ leave of absence, and under- 
took on holidays to make good any lessons missed ; that would not 
suit me. I ask up to six months’ vacation if 1 should require it, 
salary being paid all the time.”’ 

In that same year (1842) he accepted a post at Vienna, 
which must have been far more congenial to him. On 
the 13th of July he writes to Toto from Milan that he has 
been appointed Jmperiale Regio compositore di camera, ¢ 
direttore det concerti privati di S. M. I. R. Austriaca. 
He was to receive a thousand “ive per month—or, 
rather, 12,000 per annum—and for only half the year 
was he obliged to be in Vienna. Thus he had a better 
salary, a pleasanter life, and certainly more chance of 
winning fame than in the quiet city of Bologna. And, 
further, he was to occupy, as he particularly remarks to 
his friend, a post which Mozart once held (fosto che avea 
Mozart). He was evidently proud of this, for he mentions 
it again three weeks later in a letter to the same friend. 

Among the contemporaries of Donizetti, Bellini seemed 
likely, had his life not been cut short, to prove a 
dangerous rival. They were, however, on friendly terms. 
Of Norma Donizetti is reported to have said, Vorre/ 
esserne io l’autore. \t appears that in 1833 the same 
phrase was found in an opera by Bellini and in one by 
Donizetti. The two composers met in Paris in 1835, 
when Bellini produced his J Purztanz, and Donizetti his 
Marino Faliert. They talked about this curious coin- 
cidence, all the more curious .: that they were not living 
in the same city when the respective operas which con- 
tained the phrase in question were written. They could 
not explain it. But after Donizetti had left Paris he wrote 
to Bellini from Naples as follows :— 

‘* Ho trovato il vero padrone della musica, della quale entrambi 
ci siamo serviti, @ Weber, Sta sano: di amici la mano anche da 
lontano, e siamo sempre amici,” 


The friendship, however, soon came to an end, for 
Bellini died in that same year. Reminiscence hunters 
may take warning from this letter; the vero padrone of 
any particular phrase is not always so easily discovered. 

Great composers become attached to their pianofortes, 
instruments which more or less help them in the 
creation of their works. Donizetti was no exception, and 
in 1844, after he had gone to live at Vienna, he made 
arrangements to sell off the furniture of his house at 
Naples. ‘“ But do not at any price,” he writes to Antonio 
Vasselli, “sell the pianoforte, which contains in it my 
whole artistic life. It has sounded in my ears since 
1822; there murmur the Anne, Marie, the Fauste, 
the Lucie, the Roberti, the Belisarit, the Marini, the 
Martiri, Gli Olivi, Ato, Furioso, Paria, Castello di 
Kenilworth, Diluvio, Gianni di Calais, Ugo, Pazzi, Pia, 
Rudenz. * h let it live so that I may live! 

a With it I passed through the period of hope, of 
conjugal life, of solitude. It bas witnessed my joys, my 
tears, my illusions, honours it has shared with 
me my toils and fatigues. . . There lived my genio; 
in it lives every epoch of my career, of thine or 
of thy careers. Thy father, thy brother—it has seen, 
known all; all have worried it; to all it was a com- 
panion—so let it belong eternally to your daughter (ze. 
niece of Donizetti), this gift of a thousand thoughts both 
sad and-gay.” The instrument, it may be added, was 
presented by the niece to the municipality of Bergamo 
in 1875, on the occasion of the festival in honour of 
Donizetti, to be placed in the 2b/ioteca, with other 
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souvenirs of the Bergamese master. From pianos to 
pianists is not a far cry, and we therefore give Donizetti’s 
opinion of Thalberg’s playing. The latter was giving a 
concert at Milan on the 7th of December, 1841, and 
Donizetti writes to his old friend Dolci, telling him if he 
comes to that concert he will hear come un piano pud 
Jar Peffetto d’un orchestra. 

Donizetti, like his contemporary Mendelssohn, was an 
excellent letter-writer. The early letters to his father 
and to his first teacher, Simone Mayr, are exceedingly 
attractive. Mayr had taken great interest in Donizetti 
from his earliest years, and had prophesied that he would 
become um grande maestro; he had not only been his 
teacher, but also his friend, and the boy had learned much 
from him in a practical, unconventional way. “I shall 
ever remember that I owe all to him” (esernamente 
ricorderé che tutto glé devo), he says, referring to Mayr, 
in an early letter. Mayr died only three years before 
Donizetti—master and pupil may indeed be said to have 
died in the same year, for after 1845 our composer was 
practically non-existent—and to the end the pupil was 
ever grateful and affectionate. 

Many letters of Donizetti, written to his friend and 
relative “ Toto” (z.e. Antonio Vasselli), between the years 
1837 and 1845, edited by Eugenio Cecchi, were published 
at Rome in 1892. The opening ones are extremely sad, 
for the composer was lamenting the loss of his beloved 
wife Virginia Vasselli, who died after a very short illness 
on the 30th of July, 1837. The cholera was then raging 
in Italy, and Donizetti, who had plenty of work on hand, 
found inspiration at alow ebb.- In one of the early letters 
he writes :— 

‘Senza padre, senza madre, senza moglie, senza figli . + per 
chi lavoro io dunque? perché ?” 

And if the opening letters are sad, so, too, are the 
closing ones. They are written from Paris in the year 
1845, when already there were evident signs that the 
composer’s career was coming toaclose. In August he 
writes about a consultation with three of the first doctors 
in Paris, who recommend change of airand rest. And in 
a letter of the same month he writes to his friend Dolci, 
in Bergamo: J/ mervi sono in irvitazione; and then 
come the melancholy words: La /omba! E /inita. 
But the end was not yet. After several years of suffering, 
Donizetti passed away on April 8th, 1848, dying in the city 
which had given him birth. 

In the Guide Musical of November 8th, 1896, there is 
an interesting article entitled “A Propos de Donizetti : 
une Monographie Disparue.” An account is given in it 
of a certain Francis S. Saltus, an amateur writer, who in 
1884 had published many articles in Zhe American 
Musician on Italian singers, and who had been collecting 
for years material for a life of Donizetti, which, when 
completed, was to be published simultaneously in four 
languages. In 1884 it appears that M. Félix Delhasse, 
then one of the principal members of the staff of the 
Guide Musical, entered into correspondence with this 
Mr. Saltus. On the roth of September, 1887, the latter 
wrote to him from the Grand Central Hotel, Broadway, 
New York, to tell him that he had just completed his life 
of the Italian composer, four volumes, each of 300 pages, 
and that as soon as it was published he would send him 
a copy. He added that he had been engaged on the 
work ten years. On January 2nd, 1888, another and last 
letter came from Mr. Saltus, saying that the publication 
of his work had been delayed, as he was constantly 
—— fresh material from Italy and France, but that 
he hoped it would appear in the course of the year. In 
1890 M. Delhasse heard from the American Musician 





that Saltus was dead. In spite of all inquiry, not a trace 
of manuscript or any papers referring to Donizetti could 
be found. The story is a curious one, but from a letter 
written by Mr. Schirmer, editor of the American 
Musician, to M. Delhasse, there seems no doubt what- 
ever that Mr. Saltus had been seriously engaged, and 
for years, on such a task. M. Ernest Closson, writer of 
the article in the Guide Musical, asks whether Saltus 
perhaps destroyed all his papers and documents before 
his death; whether someone got hold of the precious 
documents, and so on. Anyhow, he leaves to others the 
solution of the mystery. S'S. 








BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


THE thirty-ninth triennial festival was held in the Town 
Hall, Birmingham, on Tuesday, the 5th ult., and three 
following days. Mendelssohn’s Eizjak was, as usual, 
the oratorio chosen for the first morning’s performance, 
preceded by the National Anthem. The vocal principals 
in Eijjah were Miss Anna Williams and Madame 
Albani, who took the soprano solos in the first and 
second parts respectively ; Miss Ada Crossley, a festival 
débutante, who sang the two contralto airs with a fair 
measure of success; Miss Marie Brema, who was 
dramatic, though not powerful, in the part of Jezebel ; 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, who undertook the whole of the tenor 
solos; and Mr. Andrew Black, who for the second time 
assumed the titular part. Mr. Black advanced his repu- 
tation, his performance being very fine, and Miss 
Williams sang as well as ever. .Madame Albani and 
Mr. Lloyd were at their best, but the low pitch adopted 
seemed to puzzle Mr. Lloyd, who for a wonder sang a 
trifle flat at times. In the double-quartet Miss Hilda 
Foster, Mr. S. Roper, Mr. Horrex, and Mr. Bright gave 
useful aid, and Miss Foster also sang as the youth in the 
closing scene of the first part. The chorus sang well, 
and the orchestral work went splendidly. Dr. Richter 
took the Baal choruses slowly, and the performance, 
though good on the whole, would not compare with the 
greatest heard in this its birthplace. 
The programme in the evening was miscellaneous :— 

OVERTURE 
SONG 


‘* Die Meistersinger " 

P , ‘ . ‘' Abendlied”’. 
SYMPHONIC POEM . - “Hamiet” . 

Scene 3, Act III. ‘**Die Walkiire” 

** Song of Destiny” ‘ 4 ‘ , 
Symphony, No. 5, in C minor. ; ‘ , ° 
SONG . An jenem ‘Tag. ‘‘ Hans Heiling” 
OVERTURE ‘ . ‘‘Manfred” . 


. Wagner. 
Beethoven, 
/. German, 
Il agner. 

. Brahms, 
Beethoven. 
Marschner. 
Schumann, 


The Schickalslied of Brahms was the only choral 
work of the evening. Though short, it is exacting, 
particularly in the concluding a//egro. The chorus got 
a little flat in the softer passages, but, generally speaking, 
it was a fine performance, particularly in regard to the 
orchestra. The scene between Wotan and Briinnhilde 
was magnificently sustained by Mr. Bispham and Miss 
Brema, and the latter also gave a beautiful rendering of 
Beethoven’s pathetic song, which was scored for strings 
and harp by Dr. Richter himself. The work was most 
tastefully and reverently done, but all the same these 
great festivals are not the place for “arrangements.” 
Mr. Bispham sang very finely the excerpt from 
Marschner’s opera, an item which lightened an other- 
wise sombre programme. Mr. German's “ Hamlet” I 
take to be a very fine piece of work. In it the composer 
has tried to strike a tragic note, and in a large measure 
he has succeeded. It is not so much programme music 
as the delineation of character in sound. The opening 
in B minor is really striking, and the mournful 
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Hamlet motive enshrouds the whole in gloom, relieved 
only by the transient grace of the theme representing 
Ophelia, and the martial motive of the King. The 
development is masterly, and there is unity in the design. 
It was splendidly performed under Dr. Richter’s direc- 
tion, and at the close there was an enthusiastic call for 
the composer, who was heartily cheered as he appeared 
in response to the compliment. The other orchestral 
pieces were given in grand style. 

Professor Stanford’s Reguzem, Op. 63, was produced 
on Wednesday morning, the 6th ult. It was written in 
memory of the late Lord Leighton, and not expressly for 
this festival, By the time these lines appear in print 
criticism on this work will seem rather behindhand. 
Nevertheless I record my impression that the Regudem 
is the Cambridge professor’s masterpiece. His genius 
has here taken a higher flight, from which it rarely 
droops. The two themes, instrumental and vocal, of the 
Introit, are of much importance throughout, the former, 
simple yet mournfully expressive, is the keynote of the 
whole. The Xyrie is fugal in treatment, both for the 
chorus and the solo quartet. The Gradual is’ or the 
quartet, with an intervening solo for the soprano, /n 
memoria eterna, with delicate accompaniment, giving 
the theme to flute and then to violin. In the Sequence 
there are three divisions : Dies tr@, Qu@rens me, and 
Confutatis. Some of these are again subdivided. It 
would occupy too much space even briefly to describe 
this section. A figure for the string basses at the 
opening forms the subject of the Lacrimosa, one of the 
finest and most loftily conceived movements in the whole 
work. The Dies z+@ is dramatically treated, and there 
is a fine climax to the 7uba mirum. The Rex tremenda, 
at first enunciated by the solo soprano, is taken up by 
the chorus; and the Recordare is similarly introduced 
by the contralto. Qua@rens me is assigned the bass, 
with a solemn prelude, the theme given out by the cov 
anglais. To the solo tenor is given the Juste /Judex 
down to Jnter oves, a fine movement. The Confutatis 
is b peer by a rush of strings, with clash of cymbals 
and chorus for brass. Here again there is dramatic 
treatment, and indeed the whole number is very finely 
handled. The Ofertorium is in four sections, the 
opening Domine Jesu affording grateful relief for the high 
tension of what went before. Quam olim Abrahe is, 
according to custom, given as a fugue; and a fine fugue 
it is—worked out with consummate skill, and exceed- 
ingly effective in performance. The Hoséias is simply 
set as a quartet, and then the fugue is repeated. In the 
Sanctus the composer drops from his high elevation, 
attempting realism in the incessant repetition of the 
word Sanctus (To Thee Cherubin and Seraphin con- 
tinually do cry), with the sensuous harmonies of strings 
in arpeggio, and flutes and clarinets colouring the score. 
The purely musical effect is beautiful, but the religious 
plane is lower. For artistic design and clever con- 
trivance high praise may be given. In the Benedictus, 
however, the upward flight is resumed ; and the Agnus 
Dei et Lux eterna, enframed in a funeral march, brings 
the work to a close with solemn dignity, the themes of 
the /ntrott giving unity to the whole. The performance, 
a very fine one, was conducted by the composer, who 
received ample demonstration of the effect his work had 
produced. The vocal principals— Madame Albani, Miss 
Brema, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Plunket Greene— 
were all in fine form, and did every justice to their 
parts. The singing ot the chorus was excellent, and the 
fine scoring was admirably brought out by the band. 
To those who could approach the work from the proper 
standpoint the performance must have been very impres- 





sive ; and in its ecclesiastical home this Service for the 
Dead should be welcome, for it is worthy to stand 
beside the greatest works of its kind. After the interval 
Bach’s cantata, “O Light Everlasting,” was performed, 
with Miss Marie Brema, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Greene 
as principals. The massive counterpoint rolled on in 
majestic streams, the chorus-singing being bright and 
vigorous, and this, its first performance in Birmingham, 
was most successful. The morning’s work concluded 
with the Symphony in Cc minor of Brahms, also given 
for the first time here. This composition should be too 
well known to need any description now, and it will 
suffice to record a very grand performance. Its generally 
sombre character made it a fitting companion to the 
Requiem heard the same morning. 

On Wednesday evening was revived the music to 
Purcell’s King Arthur. An edition had been specially 
prepared for the occasion by Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland, 
and that gentleman has been severely handled for the way 
in which he has executed his task. But leaving that 
topic, and reverting to the performance, it may be said 
that the revival was an event of interest. The band was 
reduced to strings, trumpets, oboes, flutes, and drums ; 
and as the chorus was numerically strong, the effect pro- 
duced was great, if not precisely what was originally 
intended. But Purcell’s music, like that of Handel, is 
effective with small or large choirs, and the choral singing 
was a great feature of the performance. The various solos 
and concerted pieces were sung by Miss Evangeline 
Florence, who achieved great success as Cupid; Miss 
Anna Williams, Miss Ada Crossley, Mr.. George May, 
alto; Mr. Ben Davies and Mr. Bispham, who made a 
great hit in the “Frost Scene.” Mr. Davies gave the 
solo, “ Come if you dare,” with great power and brilliance, 
and altogether the performance was extremely good. An 
antique turn was given to it by the introduction of two 
harpsichords, used for the filling in of the figured bass. 
These instruments were played by Mr. Arnold and 
Madame E. Dolmetsch, and to me their tinkling tones 
were not displeasing. The audience appeared greatly to 
enjoy Purcell’s bold, manly music, and Dr. Richter con- 
ducted with the greatest care, and as one interested: in 
his work, 

The second part was miscellaneous : — 

OVERTURE ‘. ‘‘Leonora,” No.3. Beethoven, 
AIR . , . ‘Ocean, thou mighty monster”? . . Weber, 
Variations on an air by Havdn ‘ : . Brahms. 


. Wagner. 
. ‘* Medea” Cherubini. 


Miss Anna Williams gave Weber’s scena in grand style, 
and was enthusiastically. applauded. Mr. Davies was 
entirely successful in Siegmund’s song, which was 
brilliantly sung. The orchestral pieces went to perfec- 
tion, and the Brahms’ variations, which were new here, 
created great interest. Cherubini was the only Italian 
master who figured in the Festival scheme. 

Handel’s Messiah occupied its time-honoured position 
on the Thursday morning, and the performance was this 
time conducted by Dr. Richter. It was remarked three 
years ago that there was a falling off in the attendance on 
the Messiah morning. It had been attributed to the fact 
that Dr. Richter did not conduct, and that to the 
audience the famous chief was as great an attraction as 
any work over which he presided. Well, this year five 
more persons bought tickets, and the relative numbers 
attending were 1,619, against 1,614 in 1894. Some other 
reason, therefore, must be sought to account for the 
diminishing audiences at Messzah performances. Still, 
Handel’s epic secured the largest audience but three 
during the week. The soprano solos were taken by Miss 


Siegmund’s Love Song ‘‘ Die Walkiire " 


OVERTURE 
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Anna Williams, who’ in this her last appearance in 
oratorio sang with remarkable power and finish, especially 
in “ Rejoice greatly,” the florid passages being beautifully 
vocalized. Miss Marie Brema met with qualified success, 
but she sang with fervour. Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Andrew 
Black were the other soloists, and their efforts require no 
praise at this time. The choruses were taken for the 
most part very slowly, in some case to their detriment, in 
others with distinct gain in effect. The performance was 
in nowise memorable, save for its being the first time Dr. 
Richter conducted from the Mozart score. 

In the evening Arthur Somervell’s “Ode to the Sea” 
was produced. The poem is by Lawrence Binyon, and 
with the overture the work consists of seven numbers. 
The overture opens in G major, adagio, with a theme 
employed in the first chorus. Tothis succeeds an al/egro 
in G minor and major, well worked out, and with a grace- 
ful second subject. The poem deals with the sea in 
various aspects: the perilous voyage of the helpless 
Danie, the revelation of the great continent of the West ; 
the sea as a deliverer, an allusion to the flooding of 
Holland raising the siege of Leyden ; the special near- 
ness and dearness of the sea to England, with which its 
destinies are bound up, recalling the heroic incident of 
the sinking of the Birkenhead. There is little variety in 
the rhythm of the poem, and the composer was naturally 
handicapped in the setting. He has, however, shown 
much ability, and in the last number there is evidence of 
real power. Mr. Somervell conducted, but failed to 
secure a vivid representation of his work. Madame 
Albani sang splendidly, and did her utmost to make for 
success, but the orchestral work was tame and wanting in 
finish. The chorus sang well, but did not put such life 
into their work as would have been the case under Dr. 
Richter. I felt I had not heard the work properly, and 
ought to suspend criticism ; but of the sound musician- 
ship throughout I have no doubt at all. It may not be 
the creation of genius, but it upholds the composer's 
reputation. Mr. Somervell was heartily recalled at the 
close. 

Later in the evening Madame Albani sang the air 
“* Non mi dir,” from Don Giovanni, and sang it superbly. 
Mr. Ben Davies, whose first appearance here at a 
Festival has been brilliantly successful, was highly effec- 
tive in Cowen’s scena, “‘ The Dream of Endymion,” the 
composer conducting, and, with the vocalist, coming in for 
unbounded applause. The orchestral works were Gluck’s 
overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis,” with Wagner’s ending ; 
Mozart’s Symphony in G minor; Wagner’s Siegfried 
Idyll; and Dvorik’s Carnival Overture. All were 
splendidly performed, the symphony with the utmost 
delicacy and finish, To me Wagner’s Idyll was like a 
small, dainty drawing enlarged, and seemed out of place. 

Friday morning’s programme was made up of 
Schubert's Mass in E flat; Parry’s oratorio, /od; and 
Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No. 6—Pathétique. The 
first was given as marking the centenary of the com- 
poser’s birth. With Miss Anna Williams, Mr. E. Lloyd, 
Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. Andrew Black as principals, a 
faultless performance was given. Dr. Hubert Parry met 
with a cordial reception in making his appearance at the 
conductor’s desk. Mr. Plunket Greene again represented 
the much-tried Patriarch, and his work was of the 
highest quality. Mr. Lloyd was brilliant as Satan; Mr. 
Black gave the narrative with all due emphasis ; and 
Miss Hilda Foster sang sweetly as the Shepherd. I 
prefer, however, the Three Choirs’ usage in giving this part 
to a boy. The chorus singing was very fine, and, 
altogether, Jod had a noble interpretation. Tschaikowsky’s 
Symphony was performed in a marvellous manner, and 





the audience was moved to a degree rarely witnessed at 
a Festival here. Dr. Richter, after starting the adlegro 
con grazia in > rhythm, laid aside his da¢on and left the 
orchestra to itself. The movement went splendidly. The 
proceeding was not without risk, and the result might 
have been different. 

In the evening the Faust of Berlioz brought the Festi- 
val toanend. Madame Albani, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Bispham represented the principal characters, and Mr. 
Plunket Greene took the part of Brander. ie 
ance all round was a fine one, but did not eclipse the 
memorable rendering of 1891. With “God Save the 
Queen” the proceedings terminated, and then there were 
calls for Dr. Richter and Dr. Heap. The work of Mr. 
C. W. Perkins at the organ demands special recognition. 
His onerous duties were discharged with great skill and 
tact. 

The attendance was only nine in excess of 1894, and 
that year there was a considerable falling off, but the 
donations were larger, and it is expected that £5,000 will 
be paid over to the hospital. Considering that larger 
amounts were realized many years ago, it cannot be said 
that the Festival advances ; but that in these days it can 
hold its own is much. Mr. C. G. Beale, chairman of the 
committee, his colleagues, the gentlemen who acted as 
stewards, and the secretary, Mr. W. Charlton, are to be 
congratulated on the successful issue of their labours. 

S. S. S. 


LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


In the forenoon of the 21st September there was held in the 
great hall of the Conservatorium a worthy celebration i 
memoriam of the late head of the Conservatorium direction, 
Dr. jur. Otto Giinther. This began with the Chorale Prelude 
and Chorale, ‘‘ Wenn ich einmal soll scheiden,” for organ, by 
J. S. Bach; then followed the Funeral March from Beethoven’s 
‘Sinfonia eroica,” to which was annexed a part-song by 
Volkmann, ‘‘ Vertrauen auf Gott.” The ** Andante funebre e 
doloroso” from Tschaikowsky’s string quartet in E flat minor, 
which now followed, was beautifully played by Herren Arno 
Hilf, Hans Becker, Schiifer, and Klengel, but yet appeared 
somewhat out of place on this occasion, with its decorative 
ornamentation and atmosphere of incense. A female student 
of the Conservatorium sang the grand Beethoven Lied, ‘‘ Meine 
Lebenszeit verstreicht,” and one of the *‘Serious Songs” of 
Brahms, in an artistic manner; and the chorus from the latter’s 
German Requiem, ‘‘ Wie lieblich sind deine Wohnungen,” 
formed the close. Very many will have missed the name of 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy at this commemoration, as he 
was the founder of the over fifty-years-old institution, and has 
written so many fine things which would have rejoiced many a 
heart on this occasion. 

The theatre produced on October 2nd, Die Avnigskinder, by 
Ernst Rosmer (pseudonym of Frau Dr. Bernstein, of Munich), 
with music by Humperdinck. The authoress names the piece a 
German fairy tale (A/archen); and it might read very well as a 
tale, while as a drama it is very wearisome—indeed, for the 
most part very tedious. I{umperdinck’s music is, as might be 
expected, of a superior character and exceedingly richly and 
effectively orchestrated, at the same time—as was likewise to 
be expected—influenced by Wagner throughout, and for the 
most part much too compact for the libretto. Besides the songs 
sung behind the scenes by the Minstrel, the music consists of a 
few independent instrumental numbers and melodramatic music. 
It is a very difficult, almost insurmountable, task for the actors 
and actresses to bring the right syllables and words always quite 
exactly on the corresponding chords and notes. The work, 
admirably performed, had a friendly reception. 

On the 4th October the first concert of the Liszt-Verein took 
place, with the following programme :-—Liszt’s ‘‘ Les Préludes” ; 
Saint-Saéns’ Concerto, No. 5 (F major), for pianoforte, played 
by Fri. Painparé, from Antwerp; Lieder by Richard Strauss ; 
Brahms’ Variations on a Theme by Haydn ; piano solos by J. S. 
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Bach and Moszkowski ; again songs by Strauss; and, for the 
conclusion, Tschaikowsky’s ‘Romeo und Julie” Fantasia- 
Overture. Thus, except for the Saint-Saéns Concerto, we 
heard no important novelty, and of the well-known items only 
the Brahms Variations were satisfactory, but unfortunately they 
suffered by an only moderate rendering. ‘‘ Romeo und Julie,” 
by Tschaikowsky, had already failed to make any impression at 
former performances, and this time also made a gwasi fiasco, 
The Lieder by Richard Strauss, sung by Herr Hermann Gura, 
equally failed to win the sympathies of the audience. Fri. 
Painparé proved herself an able virtuoso of modern tendencies, 
but, especially in the Capriccio by Bach, not particularly satis- 
factory. 

The Gewandhaus also has opened its doors again, and gave 
its first concert on the 7th ult. It was devoted to the memory 
of Brahms, and performed works by this composer exclusively :— 
The Tragic Overture ; four “ Serious Songs,” sung by Dr, Felix 
Kraus ; two Romances from the ‘‘ Magelone Cyclus ;” Piano- 
forte Concerto, No. 1,in D minor, played by Herr Willy Rehberg ; 
and Symphony, No. 1, inc minor. There are few composers to 
whose advantage it is when an entire evening is filled up with 
their compositions, but Brahms does not belong to these, for 
his works for the most part cover a similar mood—at least, this 
was strikingly noticeable in the works chosen. If there had 
been chosen, instead of the p minor Piano Concerto, the 2nd in 
B flat major, or instead of the 1st Symphony the 2nd or 3rd, or, 
finally, instead of the Tragic Overture the Variations ona Theme 
of Haydn’s, it would have been better for the varying of the 
moods, The four ‘‘ Serious Songs,’’ which, moreover, were 
heard four times already last winter, and which Dr. Kraus sang 
in an everlastingly uniform fzano which almost made one nervous, 
suffered loss of effect thereby. The public seemed to feel this 
little, for it applauded loudly. On the other hand, Herr 
Rehberg did the Piano Concerto full justice, and gave pleasure 
by a rendering adapted throughout to the difficult work. The 
orchestral works were in general very well played, although one 
could not shut one’s ears to the many slips which occurred in 
the Symphony. 

On Saturday, the 9th October, a concert was given in the hall 
of the ‘‘ Kaufhaus” (the former old Gewandhaus), for the benefit 
of the sufferers from the floods in Silesia. The piece de résistance 
on this evening was a new Sonata for pianoforte and violoncello 
by Carl Reinecke, ‘‘ Den Manen Johannes Brahms,” which the 
composer played in union with Herr Julius Klengel, and which 
received tremendous applause. In addition, Herr Klengel per- 
formed the Andante from the 1st Concerto by Hans Sitt; and 
Professor Reinecke gave the Andante from the 16th Piano Con- 
certo and Minuet in B flat major by Mozart, and Ecossaises by 
Beethoven, which latter charming and grateful pieces so de- 
lighted that the performer had to give an encore. Very friendly 
receptions were also accorded to the performances of the mem- 
bers of the Gewandhaus orchestra, the flautist Herr Max 
Schwedler, and the harp virtuoso Herr Snoer. The singing 
of Frl. von Rhoden and Herr Moers satisfied less, while the 
Leipzig male choir, under the direction of Herr Wohlgemuth, 
sang excellently two very inferior part-songs by Diessner and 
Engelsberg. 

The second Liszt concert took place on the 11th ult. in the 
large Albert Hall, which proved, as was foreseen, very unfavour- 
able for chamber music. The String Quartet of Herren Halir, 
Exner, Miiller, and Dechert had been summoned from Berlin, 
and introduced itself very favourably by the performance of 
Mozart’s C major Quartet and Beethoven’s « sharp minor one. 
The A minor Trio by Tschaikowsky, with its strong reminis- 
cences of Chopin, its frequent spinning out and banalities, 
especially in the variations, had a difficult position between 
the above-named masterpieces, and could only partly interest. 
It was played by Herren Forster, Halir, and Dechert. 








LETTER FROM BERLIN, 


OPERA in the German capital is like the ‘‘ perpetuum mobile,” 
or like Wagner’s melody—endless. For after the close of the 
Royal Opera, the ball is kept rolling at Kroll’s, now promoted 
.to the rank of the ‘‘ New Royal .Opera House ;” to which was 





added a lyric season at the Theater des Westens, now, in its 


turn, invested with the proud name of the Goethe Theater, 


where no less than twenty-three different operas were given at 
eighty-five performances. The trump card was Spinelli’s 4 
Basso Porto, which was played twenty-three times, and is now 

romised at the Royal Opera, At the New Royal Opera 
ce Puccini’s La Boheme was produced with considerable 
success. Both works are offsprings of the new-fangled Italian 
‘* verismo””—clever music wedded toa repulsive scenario. Frau 
Herzog, who effectively created the part of Mimi, was succeeded 
by that splendid artist Gemma Bellincioni, who deserved a far 
warmer reception in London a few seasons ago. Favourable 
mention is also due to Herr Naval as Rudolf. This remarkable 
prima donna added such vastly different parts as Leonora in // 
Trovatore and La Fille du Régiment to her Berlin répertoire. 
Two other vocalists well known here, the Portuguese baritone 
d’Andrade and Signora Prevosti (said to be a daughter of 
Albion), reappeared on the same boards, the last-named as Za 
Traviata and as Rosina in the Barbiere di Seviglia. She had 
previously been heard as Carmen at the Royal Opera, singing 
in Italian to the German of the rest of the Company.—José : 
**Liebst du mich nicht mehr?” Carmen: ‘*No, non t’amo 
pii!”-—Surely the height of absurdity! But so long as 
managers and public will have artists who cannot sing in 
German, there is no help for it. 

A noteworthy feature at the reopening of the Royal Opera on 
the 16th September was the raising of the floor of the orchestra 
to its former level, since, without the perfection of Bayreuth 
acoustics, the brass was found too much for the strings. Dox 
Juan was the opera on the opening night, being followed by 
Smetana’s charming Dre verkaufte Braut, in which Herr Schauer, 
from Karlsbad, failed to efface memories of the recently deceased 
favourite basso, Krolop, Wagner’s great Midelungen Tetralogy 
was given twice before closely packed audiences, with a magnifi- 
cent cast, including the names of those great artists, Rosa Sucher, 
Lilli Lehmann, Heinrich Vogl, Friedrichs (the excellent Al- 
berich), Lieban (an unsurpassed Mime), the heroic Kraus, Burg- 
staller and Van Rooy, two débutants of Bayreuth training, etc., 
under the dd/on of Felix. Weingartner. The celebrated Franz 
Betz has ceased to be a member of the Berlin company, but he 
will appear in some of his principal parts—Hans Sachs, Falstaff, 
Tell, Kurnewal, etc. 

The concert season started on the 1st October prolifically, 
with two concerts per diem for the first week. The above- 
named Austrian conductor opened his series of ten Symphony 
Concerts at the Royal Opera, at which Beethoven’s symphonies 
will be given in chronological order. 

Martin Pliiddemann, the famous ballad-writer, born at 
Kolberg in 1854, has died here after a somewhat protracted 
illness. . B. K, 

Berlin, October, 1897. 








Correspondence, 


—o— 
To the Editor of THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


“MUSICAL EXTRAVAGANCE.” 
SIR,—May I be permitted to point out that the term 
“contrast” does not quite accurately describe the effect 
aimed at in my arrangement of Bach’s Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor? It Mr. Matthews will kindly look 


again at pages 33-36.of “The Organ Student’s Guide,” 


he will find that the suggested registering is as follows : 
Great organ, 8 and 4 {t. only ; swell, full and courled to 
great. Under these conditions the changes of manual 
produce modification of tone rather than contrast. 

My desire was to employ the resources of modern 
mechanism while yet avoiding the exaggerated effect 
(Ze, a sudden change from / to #f) which Sir John 
Stainer has justly censured.—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 


F. E. GLADSTONE. 
October 3rd, 1897. 
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SIR,—I am well aware that the changes of manual 
in the “Doric” Toccata were given by Bach himself ; but 
simply quoted Mr. Ward’s letter without commenting 
upon this point. Bach gives but few hints as to how 
his works should be played. When such do occur, we 
may, I think, fairly apply them to analogous passages 
in other works of his which lack them. Were Bach now 
living we may be sure he would avail himself to the 
utmost of the resources offered by our finest modern 
organs. It is on record that he greatly astonished the 
organists of his time by his innovations ; and it is not 
too much to assume that his treatment of the Toccatas 
especially would vary greatly according to the capacity 
of the instrument. The passages under discussion might 
be highly effective on one organ with this rapid trans- 
ference of the hands from one manual to another ; under 
different conditions in some other building they might 
sound trivial.. But I should not regard such editorial 
hints as “ Musical Extravagances.” J. MATTHEWS. 

Guernsey, October 8th, 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE sight of Professor Pauer’s name on our Music 
Supplement is a pleasant reminder to his numerous 
friends and old pupils in England that he is still as active 
as ever in the cause of music, in his German home. 
There are twenty different pieces for piano solo in his 
original suite, Op. 75, from which this Cebell and 
Chaconne are taken, all written in old dance forms, 
“ Cebell,” according to Dr. Riemann, is “ an old English 
term for a lively Gavotte (used by Purcell and others),” 
while Mr. W. S. B. Matthews, the well-known American 
authority, tells us in A¢s “ Dictionary of Music” that it 
is “the name of an old air in common time, characterized 
by a quick and sudden alternation of high and low notes,” 
a characteristic which has been well preserved by Mr. 
Pauer. “Chaconne” is a more familiar name and form, 
thanks, no doubt, chiefly to Bach’s celebrated work, and 
most people are aware that it is an old Spanish dance, 
in slow 3{ time, now obsolete. Generally speaking, a 
Chaconne begins on the first beat of the bar, but we note 
that Mr. Pauer’s starts on the second beat, thus following 
the illustrious footsteps of Bach. Perhaps a sentence in 
Professor Prout’s ‘‘ Applied Forms” gives the explana- 
tion when he writes, “ Bach’s treatment of the Chaconne 
and Passacaglia is freer than Handel’s,” and certainly 
the specimen he quotes from Handel’s “ Suite de Piéces,” 
Book 2, begins with the down beat. This specimen, by 
the way, has no fewer than sixty-two (!) variations, it 
being a characteristic of the Chaconne to possess an 
eight-bar theme (on a Ground Bass) with several varia- 
tions. In fact, Professor Prout, in his deeply interesting 
work just mentioned, quotes Beethoven’s Thirty-two 
Variations for Piano in C minor as “a more modern 
example of the Chaconne.” 








Reviews of Hew Music and Hew 
nitions, 

Lyrische Stiicke (Lyric Pieces), Op. 65. By Epvarp 
GRIEG. (Edition Nos. 28592, 4.) Leipzig: C. F. 
Peters. 

THe Norwegian composer seems to understand the 

peculiar bent of his genius: he keeps to small forms, 

to folk melody, and to local colour; in the first he is 





great, in the second and third quite in his element. One 
is too prone to judge of the merit of a work by its length 
and by the learning which it displays: a Chopin Noc- 
turne, or Mazurka, or one of Grieg’s small tone-poems, 
seems as nothing by the side of a Beethoven symphony 
or a Wagner music-drama. Yet neither length nor learn- 
ing determines greatness ; Wordsworth’s Ode to Immor- 
tality or Shelley’s Sensitive Plant, each is as great in its 
own way as Shakespeare’s Hami/et or Goethe’s Faust. 
These six Lyrical Pieces of Grieg are all fresh and highly 
attractive. No. 1, “From Early Years,” seems to tell of 
the storm and stress of youth, also of lightness and 
mirth. No. 2, “Peasant’s Song,” is a quaint simple 
melody adorned with rich harmonies, No. 3, “ Melan- 
choly,” reveals a mood of intense sadness, almost despair ; 
to this No. 4, “ Salon,” of light texture, offers a striking 
contrast. In No. 5, entitled “Ballad,” the composer 
again becomes serious: there is something funereal 
about the stately theme and the sable harmonies in which 
it is clothed. No. 6, “ Wedding-day” (Hochzeitstag 
auf Troldhaugen), is highly characteristic. The opening 
section is full of excitement and rustic merriment; a 
quiet middle section in canon form depicts, we imagine, 
tender, subdued conversation between the happy lovers. 
Then the lively music is resumed, while in a coda 
gradually toning down to ff, we hear, as it were, the 
retreating sound of horses’ feet : bride and bridegroom, 
in their sto/kjoerre, have gone off for their honeymoon. 
A /ffs chord puts a sudden end to the pleasing picture. 


Examination Music. Selection of pieces contained in 
the syllabus of the Associated Board ‘of the Royal 
Academy of Music and the Royal College of Music 
for examinations in music, 1898. 

S. HELLER. Avadesgue,inc. Op. 49, No. I. 
‘- _ Study,inc. Op. 47, No. 25. 
J.N. HUMMEL. Za Galante. Op. 120. 
A. C. MACKENZIE. Forester’s Song. Op. 9, No. 2. 
C. MAYER. Valse de Salon. Op. 106, No. 5. 
London : Augener & Co. 
A NEw folio edition of the above pieces deserves favour- 
able notice on account of the accuracy and clearness of 
the print. Each piece has been revised and corrected, 
the fingering, pedal, and metronome signs added where 
required, and nothing passed over that would help to 
make it a thoroughly reliable and instructive edition. 
The music will be recognized as being part of that 
selected by the Associated Board for Examinations in 
the year 1898, amongst which may be found solos be- 
longing to various degrees of difficulty to suit the indi- 
vidual taste of all students of the pianoforte. Teachers 
will experience many advantages by using this collection, 
and in doing so, much time and trouble may be saved 
during lessons ; while the pupil—so far as the copy goes 
—is left in no doubt as to the correct style of performance. 


Romance for Violin and Pianoforte. 
London : Augener & Co. 
FERDINAND DAVID'S Romance in F sharp major is a 
charming melody; though probably but little known to 
amateur violinists, it is likely to gain popularity if brought 
before their notice. Two editions of this piece are pub- 
lished ; one in F sharp major (the original), the other in 
F (transposed). We see no reason why violinists who 
play in the fifth position should fear the key with six 
sharps, and we therefore recommend the original version. 


Ry F. DavIp, 
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Spestal-Etiiden fiir das Pianoforte. By MAX PAUER. 
Op. 11. Heft III. (Studies Nos. 9 to 12). (Edition 
No. 6318¢, net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 

WE have already said how favourably we were impressed 
with the first two books of Max Pauer’s new studies, and 
now that we have become acquainted with Book III. we 
are disposed to express our admiration more freely even 
than before. Each Etude is constructed upon a technical 
figure, specially designed to give the player great power 
over the difficulties connected with the keyboard, and 
this figure Mr. Pauer employs skilfully to the end of each 
study. No student should neglect the opportunity of 
acquainting himself with this clever and practical work, 
so well suited to the requirements of modern virtuosity. 


Short Voluntaries for the Organ. Being select move- 
ments from the works of celebrated composers. 
Transcribed by J. MATTHEWS. Vol. III. (Edition 
No. 5811c,; net, ts.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE third volume of this series contains some capital 
selections. In the first of these, Mr. Matthews deftly 
transcribes a melodious Berceuse, by Ludwig Schytte, 
into a most acceptable organ interlude. The second 
number is a fragment from Schubert’s Op. 12 (Andante 
poco mosso, in C). To this succeeds the Romance 
(Lento) from Hauptmann’s Sonata for violin and piano 
(Op. 6). Then we have (what many organists will be 
glad to possess) the Audante from the Beethoven Sonata 
for violin and pianoforte (Op. 47), and finally a well- 
known Aria (in A major) from the Haydn Symphony 
in D, wherein Mr. Matthews shows an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the resources of the organ. 


Le Réve. Morceau pour Violon et Piano, Par EmIL 

KREuUZ. Op. 45, No. 3. London: Augener & Co. 
THE violinist has in this composition ample scope t0 
display his powers of expression. The style of piece is 
familiar to us all; pathetic and pleasing, without any 
striving after originality, Mr. Kreuz succeeds in giving us 
something well written and also useful. The transcrip- 
tion for violoncello is quite as effective as the original. 


Potpourris on Popular Melodies from Classical and 
Modern Operas and Oratorios. By RICHARD Hor- 
MANN. 

H£ROLD. Zampa (Edition No. 5411). 
LortzinG. Wildschiitz (Edition No. 5412). 
a Czar und Zimmermann (Edition No. 


5413). 
MEHUL. Joseph (Kdition No. 5414). 
G, For Flute, Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte ; 
net, 1s. 6d. 
H, For Flute, Violoncello, and Pianoforte ; net, 1s. 4d. 
1, For Flute and Pianoforte ; net, 1s. 
K, For Flute Solo ; net, 6d. 
London : Augener & Co. 
A FURTHER instalment of four Joffourris for flute, with 
accompaniments for stringed instruments and piano, by 
R. Hofmann, was issued last month. The first of the 
four, on airs from Hérold’s opera Zampa, contains 
several extracts from the stirring and popular Overture, 
besides the principal airs and choruses, and is altogether 
as bright and pleasing as anyone could wish for. Lort- 
zing’s comic operas, Der Wildschétz and Czar und 
Zimmermann, although of quite a different style from 
those of the present day, were very popular abroad for 
many years after the composer’s death in 1851. The 
music is exceptionally sparkling and melodious, and 
furnishes material for two of the prettiest Aotfourris in 


the collection. Méhul’s Joseph dates back to the year 
1807. The simple old-fashioned style of this composer 
belongs to the past, and the work is shelved. Neverthe- 
less, in its present form it will find many admirers. The 
arrangement by R. Hofmann is very pleasing and effective, 
and at the same time easy. 


P. Tscuai- 
London : 


Morceaux de Salon pour Violon et Piano. 
KOWSKY.  Sérénade Mélancolique. 
Augener & Co. 

ANY composition bearing the name of Tschaikowsky 

ewill excite eager curiosity as to its merits, for this gifted 

composer’s star is just now in the ascendant. We may 
naturally expect something out of the common order of 
things from the composer of such a noble work as the 

a Pathétique, and the Sérénade Mélancolique 

justifies our expectations. The sad and tender theme of 

the opening part is well sustained throughout the piece, 
its pathos being well united to the tone of the fourth 
string. At the end the pianoforte takes it up, while the 

violin, accompanying with an obbligato part, makes a 

highly effective close. The middle subject, marked 71 

mosso agitato, introduces a few octaves and a short 

original Cadenza leading back to the first subject. We 
regard this piece as an important addition to the 
violinist’s repertory. 


Night. Two-part song for female voices with pianoforte 
accompaniment. By JOHN B. MCEWEN. (Edition 
No. 4107¢, net, 3d.) London: Augener & Co. 

THIS pretty song, just published in separate form, is from 
Mr. McEwen’s volume of “ Six Two-part Songs,” brought 
out a few months ago. As many school classes prefer 
single copies, and as the other five numbers are quite as 
melodious and well written as this one, it is to be hoped 
that the publishers will see their way to do them all 
in this form. —_—__—— 


Examination Music contained in the Syllabus of the 
Associated Board of the RAM. and R.C.M. 
HANDEL, Recit., “First perish thou,” and Air, “ Let 
other creatures die” (/ephtha) ; Recit., “Or lulled 
with grief,’ and Air, “Sweet rose and lily” 
(Theodora). HATTON, “To Anthea.” Haypn, “In 
native worth” (Creation); ‘Rolling in foaming 
billows” (Cveation). MENDELSSOHN, “I’m a 
Roamer” (Sou and Stranger). SCHUBERT, ‘‘ The 
Questioner ” (“ Der Neugierige”). London : Augener 

Co. 

HANDEL'S two songs are down respectively as mezzo- 

soprano and contralto, Haydn’s as tenor and bass, 

Schubert’s as tenor, Hatton’s as baritone, and Mendels- 

sohn’s as bass, tests in the Syllabus of the forthcoming 

Local Centre Examinations (1898) of the Associated 

Board. Vocal candidates will find these editions (for 

each song is published separately) admirable for their 

purpose, as the engraving is exceptionally clear, and any 
editing most judiciously done. We note in particular 
that Schubert’s “ Der Neugierige” has been provided 
with a new and very successful English version of the 
words, and that in the two Haydn numbers the accom- 
paniment is fuller and more interesting, and conse- 
quently gives a better notion of the score, than most 
other arrangements we have come across, some of which 
are decidedly bald. 

A Handbook of the Organ. By J. MATTHEWS. (Edition 

Hy 9214; bound, net, 2s. 6d.) London: Augener 
0. 
THIS useful little book is divided into seven parts. The 





first deals with the organ historically. By quoting from 
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the Authorized Version of the Bible, our author is cer- 
tainly able to give a very early reference to the organ, 
but the “ pipe” of the Revised Version—as, indeed, Mr. 
Matthews shows by his remarks on the “ Ugab”—is the 
more suitable term. His historical summary is excellent, 
and quite up to date; for it notices, and at fair length, 
the electric action and most recent experiments of Mr. 
Hope-Jones. “ Organ-building in America” also forms 
an important section. Our author mentions the interest- 
ing fact that “ Dr. Gauntlett, foreseeing the possibilities 
of electricity in connection with organ-building, proposed 
to apply it to all the organs at the Great Exhibition of 
1851, so that they might be played simultaneously from 
one console.” The idea, however, it appears, was not 
entertained. Part II. describes the mechanism, pipes, 
and different kinds of action in modern organs. Part 
III. treats of technique. Mr. Matthews denies that 
organ practice is injurious to pianists. In the olden 
days, when “piano touch was extremely light and organ 
touch very heavy,” there was, as he admits, some reason 
for such a notion. Useful remarks are included concern- 
ing pedals and pedal practice. In Part IV. a few speci- 
fications of special interest are given. Part V. consists 
of a carefully drawn up Glossary of Terms, also a list of 
stops. Part VI. is Biographical. It is strange that the 
name of John Bull should not be included. Under Bux- 
tehude, it is stated that Spitta gives a complete list of 
that composer’s published works. Would it not have 
been better to name Dr. Spitta’s edition of Buxtehude’s 
organ works in two volumes? Reference is made toa 
concerto for organ and orchestra by Dr. E. Prout; the 
composer has written two, though only one is published. 
Part VII. is a convenient “Guide through Organ 
Literature.” 

Mr. Matthews, in his preface, states, and we believe 
correctly, that his Handbook “is the only manual at- 
tempting to treat in a systematic manner all the subjects 
which are here summarized.” 


@ur Letter from the @pera. 


—o— 


The Foyer, Covent Garden Theatre, 
Thursday, October 14th, 1897. 


DEAR MR. EDITOR,—We are enjoying quite an un- 
usually gay time at Covent Garden just now. The Carl 
Rosa Company, pitying our autumnal operaless condi- 
tion, kindly arranged with the Grand Opera Syndicate 
to give us a little season in English. Accordingly, we 
critics, instead of devoting our evenings to the Promenade 
Concerts and to more or less musical burlesques and 
comedies, are flourishing our persons about the foyer, 
the staircases, and the corridors as usual, and, moreover, 
may be frequently observed in our stalls or boxes. This 
is eminently satisfying ; and for my part I care not how 
long it goes on. Better an autumn season with provincial 
singers than no autumn season at all; and, besides, 
though the Carl Rosa artists, man for man and woman 
for woman, cannot hope to rival the artists of the grand 
season, there are many reasons for anticipating that they 
may eventually learn to give representations which will 
be, on the whole, better, more consistent and complete, 
than the grand season representations. To begin with, 
most of the Carl Rosa people are young, and they are 
growing up amidst modérn influences instead of in the 
bad old Italian school. Again, each is not firmly per- 
suaded that without him or her the whole opera would 
Straightway collapse. They have neither a consuming 





passion for standing in the full glare of the footlights 
nor a sincere conviction that the audience would promptly 
leave in a body unless they could be seen there. Some 
of them appear to have a faint idea of the story of the 
operas they sing in. All of which is eminently hopeful. 
But the Carl Rosa singers, nevertheless, have much to 
learn before their representations will reach an artistic 
level which will secure them a permanent following in 
London. Although, as I have said, they do not all con- 
gregate near the footlights, yet there are exceptions ; and 
though just now I will mention no names, it must be said 
that one or two tenors and sopranos seem to lose no 
chance of coming out of the stage picture. They gain 
nothing by it, but rather lose, for the footlights have a 
trick of casting shadows that distort the footlighter’s 
features to a ludicrous degree. Again, many of the 
singers are given to the prolonged high note and the . 
squeal at the finish. This sort of thing still “goes 
down” in the provinces, I believe, and it draws a brief 
round of applause in certain parts of the gallery and pit 
even at Covent Garden ; bit it loses whosoever indulges 
in it the good opinions of the best critics and of a goodly 
part of the audience, which is accustomed, if not to better 
things, at least to the same thing done better. Lastly, 
the acting stands in need of very considerable improve- 
ment. Of genuine acting there cannot truly be said to 
be much, or, indeed, any. What we get is a series of 
exercises in deportment. All the ladies and gentlemen 
seem chiefly anxious to conduct themselves as they 
imagine the ladies and gentlemen whose parts they take 
would conduct themselves at the period in which the 
story of the opera takes place. We get a good deal of 
ducking and bowing, a good deal of smiling and grinning, 
but of characterization almost none. ‘The consequence 1s 
a peculiar sense of over-acting combined with no acting 
at all ; and this is due to everyone—or nearly everyone— 
doing too much of the wrong thing at the wrong time. 
And this, in turn, is largely due to the fact that the 
provincial audiences to which the Carl Rosa Company 
generally plays are more easily won by a pretty feminine 
face and manner, or a handsome masculine stage pre- 
sence, than by good acting. But if the Carl Rosa folk 
wish to succeed in London, they will have to learn that 
we can see enough of pretty faces and handsome pre- 
sences by going to the music-halls or theatres. What we 
want at the opera is chiefly fine dramatic singing, 
which should be helped at much as possible by real 
acting. Finally, before leaving general criticism, let me 
point out that the stage management leaves a great deal 
—nay, nearly everything—to be desired. 

There have been three representations worth a brief 
discussion. When Diarmid arrives there may be a fourth, 
But it is unnecessary to say anything about any of the 
operas performed so far save La Boheme, given the first 
night ; Carmen, The Mastersingers of Nuremberg, and 
Lohengrin. La Bohéme is an mnocent sort of opera, 
with no coherent story, filled with a gentle flow of in- 
nocuous and, indeed, rather saccharine melody. Of real 
strength Puccini has none; he is quite incapable of 
dramatic intensity. When he wants to make one of his 
characters express rage or jealousy he can only give him a 
tune to sing loudly in his upper register, the effect being 
a scream or continuous yell. And if there were any 
dramatic situations in the book, which there are not, one 
may justifiably doubt whether he would be able to do 
anything with them, seeing his entire inability to write any- 
thing save long-drawn, feeble melodies, considering also 
his slow-moving and sluggish temperament, his ineffable 
clumsiness when he tries to turn or move rapidly. I 
think it fair to say so much about Puccini, for there is a 
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tendency in certain quarters to set him above Mascagni 
and Leoncavallo, and even above some of the French 
school. Now, little as I think of Leoncavallo, and less 
as I think of Mascagni, I cannot. but see that the first 
has enormously greater power than Puccini, and that 
even the second has a. dramatic gift of which Puccini 
shows no sign. And the French composers leave him 
miles behind. This Bohéme is largely a copy of Pagliacci 
and of Manon Lescaut, but chiefly of Manon Lescaut. 
All that sugary flow of tune comes out of J/anon, and 
dozens of the orchestral effects. Yet in his way Puccini 
has a little ability. He cannot devise new effects for the 
orchestra, but he can use old ones passably well ; he 
cannot invent new tunes, but he can weave together 
lengths of old ones so as to soothe and please the weary 
breast. If it were not for the absurd claims made for 
him, there can be no doubt that he would soon meet 
with a general acceptance as a composer of light opera. 
At present he has only had a flash in the pan, like 
Mascagni with his Cavalleria; and unless he tries to 
find his proper métier, there is danger of his ending 
like Mascagni. About the performance of La Bohéme 
I will say nothing. It was very poor; but since the night 
was the opening of the season, it will be kinder to the 
unfortunate artists to let their names repose in quiet. 
The only success was made by Miss Bessie Macdonald, 
in whose case an exception may be made. 

The rendering of Carmen on October 7th may be 
mentioned for the sake of saying something about that 
once-promising actor-singer, Mr. Brozel. First, however, 
let it be said that he had a most uncongenial Carmen to 
play to. In this part Miss Olitzka is a complete failure. 
This is not precisely to her discredit. A man may be 
able to write a very fair novel, and yet come to utter 
grief when he tries his hand ata poem. Nay, one can 
even imagine the late Poet-laureate trying to evolve the 
plot of a novel from his inner consciousness and failing 
lamentably. And since I don’t wish to be unkind 
to Miss Olitzka, I will compare her with a_poet- 
laureate in such a case rather than to a mere prose 
writer. Some things she may be capable of doing ex- 
cellently ; but a less seductive, less charming, less Car- 
menish Carmen I have never seen or heard. When she 
romped round the stage—don’t you remember, reader, 
how Calvé held you with every motion when she slung 
herself impetuously and petulantly from one wing to the 
other ?—she was clumsy and hoydenish ; when she re- 
mained quiet she was stolid. Well, that made it hard 
for Mr. Brozel to appear jealous: he must have felt 
keenly that there was no reason for jealousy, since no 
one else would be likely to fall in love with such a 
Carmen, and since he himself was not in the least 
fascinated by her. Consequently he deliberately set 
out to work himself into the proper fever, and presently, 
for no apparent reason, was bawling and writhing in a 
most appalling manner. For this there was, as 1 have 
said, so much excuse that I should not have referred to 
the matter at all were it not that this overdoing of every- 
thing, both in singing and in acting, is Mr. Brozel’s 
besetting sin. It is fast becoming so fixed a habit with 
him that it is even now scarcely possible to distinguish 
between his Tannhiuser and his Don José, his Canio 
and his Lohengrin. That it will sooner or later—prob- 
ably sooner—injure his voice very seriously cannot be 
doubted. Therefore I take this opportunity of adding 
my petition to those who have already begged him to 
adopt a quieter, saner, more artistic manner both of 
singing and of acting. 

Of the Lohengrin little need be said. Miss Rita Elandi 
was a pleasant Elsa, Mr. Brozel displayed the fault already 


referred to as Lohengrin, Mr. Lempriére Pringle made a 
noble Heinrich, singing and acting finely, though he 
occasionally marred the unity of his conception by imi- 
tating Edouard de Reszké. The Herald, Mr. Fox, was 
also good ; but Telramond, Mr. George Fergusson, was 
far too dandyish ; and Ortruda, Miss Olitzka, was just a 
trifle pompous and stiff. Still, this was one of the best 
performances given by the Carl Rosa company ; if they 
always did so well they would soon get a large and 
permanent following in London. 

Of The Mastersingers, unfortunately, I cannot speak 
so favourably. It was, indeed, a very complete fiasco. I 
mean to take the first opportunity of hearing it again ; 
for on this occasion everything went wrong, and one 
cannot tell what was owing to the singers and the stage- 
manager, and what to the young god of mischief. From 
some cause or another, unexplained, and perhaps inex- 
plicable, Mr. Whitney Mockbridge broke down in the 
part of Walther, and had to be replaced by Mr. Barron 
Berthald ; and possibly this accident gave a feeling of 
shakiness to the other artists and spoiled their self- 
confidence. . Anyhow, the whole performance was rather 
terrible, and but for the presence of mind of the conductor, 
Mr. Eckhold, who several times played passages on the 
piano, I am afraid the curtain would have had to be 
dropped before the end of the opera was reached. 

Still, Mr. Editor, in spite of adverse comments on the 
more ambitious performances, I insist that audience and 
critics are enjoying themselves greatly in the less am- 
bitious ones. With a little pains, and a good deal of 
skilful guidance, the Carl Rosa may yet distinguish itself. 
In lowering the prices, and especially in making a two- 
shilling pit, it has shown a considerable degree of the 
business instinct. All we want now is a little more of 
the artistic instinct. Your devoted servant, 

ITALIANOPHILE. 








@peras and Concerts. 


—_-—— 


PROMENADE CONCERTS, QUEEN’S HALL. 
Wir the closing days of October, the excellent series of 
Promenade Concerts at Queen’s Hall came to an end. Their 
influence has been entirely for good, and it is most creditable 
to Mr. Newman, and Mr. Wood, his admirable conductor, 
that the programmes of the concerts have so often been devoted 
to music of a high class. A curious feature of the season has 
been the popularity of Wagner. Whenever selections from his 
works were given there was always a large attendance. 
Beethoven and other great masters have had full justice done 
to their works, and the orchestra, increased to over one hundred 
performers, has been so well conducted by Mr. Henry J. Wood 
as to win admiration from all musical critics. The concert on 
Saturday, October 16th, was for Mr. Newman’s benefit. The 
programme was an attractive one, and included the 7annhduser 
overture, Beethoven’s Leonora overture, No. 3, the tirst Peer Gynt 
suite, and many other interesting works. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 
THE new arrangements at the Crystal Palace have involved 
many changes in the orchestra, and no doubt Mr. Manns must 
have parted most reluctantly with instrumentalists who had 
served him long and faithfully. These gentlemen having im- 
portant engagements in town felt compelled to resign their 
Sydenham engagement. Happily Mr. Manns and his band 
have won such fame that any performer of note was glad to 
take part in the performances, and the applications were so 
numerous that the admirable conductor was able to make a 
satisfactory selection. Mr. Edward German’s symphonic poem, 
“Hamlet,” so well received at the recent festival, was performed at 
the Palace, October 16th. We may have our own ideas as to 








the various themes being representative of Shakespeare’s great 
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play, but one thing is certain, Mr. German is making a decided 
advance asa musician. The composer conducted and had a 
most enthusiastic reception. He was recalled to the platform 
at the conclusion and warmly applauded. Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, in C minor, was an item in the programme. Max 
Bruch’s Scottish Fantasia was played by Miss Maud MacCarthy, 
a youthful but extremely promising violinist, who bids fair to 
become an adrhirable performer. Miss Clara Butt was the 
vocalist and contrasted the passionate song, ** Mon cceur s’ouvre 
& ta voix,” from Sasson et Dalila, with Mr. Liddle’s simple 
hymn, ‘“‘ Abide with me.” It was gratifying to see so large an 
attendance at the Palace. It may be hoped that the future of 
these concerts will be as brilliant as the best friends of good 
music could desire. Mr. Manns, of course, had a flattering 
reception. At the concert of Saturday, October 23rd, Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘* Italian Symphony” was a principal item, and it was 
admirably perform The third violin concerto of M. 
Saint-Saéns, in B minor, served to introduce M. Jean Ten Have, 
a pupil of M. Ysaye. The young violinist appeared to be 
odkar nervous, and his violin was not a par‘icularly good one, 
but he played with considerable success. Mr. Santley, whose 
vocal power is wonderfully well preserved, sang ‘‘ Non piit 
andrai”’ in his best style, and two songs of Schumann. A 
bright little orchestral piece, by Mr. Elgar, was entitled ‘* From 
the Bavarian Highlands.” It is an extract from a larger work, 
and was conducted by Mr. Elgar, who had a most cordial 
greeting, The new instrumentalists have speedily assimilated 
with the other members of the orchestra, and there was no 
falling off to be observed in the performance. We were glad to 
notice that there was again a large and enthusiastic audience. 
At the first concert in November Miss Fanny Davies will play 
Beethoven’s F flat pianoforte concerto, and the orchestra 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘* Symphonie Pathétique.” 





MASTER BRUNO STEINDEL. 

THE juvenile pianist, who recently appeared at the Promenade 
Concerts, was said to‘be only seven years of age. He 
has been called ** The Second Mozart,” a mode ot puffing 
not likely to conciliate those who object to musical prodigies. 
Even if one could accept this exaggerated estimate of Master 
Steindel, it does not follow because he has acquired great 
command of the pianoforte at a very early age, that in the 
future he will compose a Don Giovanni or Nozse di Figaro. 
Little Mozart was, it is true, taken from one European Court 
to another for money-making purposes, but in this instance 
it did not, as is too often the case, hinder the development 
of his genius.in after years. As a rule, the musical-forcing 
system is fatal to mental growth. Children, who should be 
playing with their toys and spending their lives in the open 
air, are drilled up to a mechanical standard which leaves no 
permanent impression. 


COURT THEATRE, 


THE introduction of a musical piece at the Court Theatre was 
so great a novelty that the usual patrons of the house hardly, 
perhaps, appreciated it according to its merits. The name of 
Humperdinck was a tower of strength to attract visitors in- 
terested in musical matters, but Zhe Aing’s Chiidren will not 
prove a second Hazsel und Gretel. In the first place, the small 
portion of vocal music introduced will be a hindrance to its 
popularity, and the subject is not brought: out so clearly in the 
English version as could be wished. People were puzzled as to 
the identity of the chief characters. ‘‘ Could the Prince and the 
Goosegirl be children of the same royal parent ?"’ they asked. ‘‘ If 
so, why do they become husband and wife?” It has been said 
that the author of the libretto wished to make the subject alle- 
gorical, but nobody seems to have a very clear idea as to the 
allegory, if Such it was. One thing there could be no difficulty 
about ; that was, in commending the beauty of Humperdinck’s 
accompaniments. Everywhere the treatment of the orchestra 
reveals the hand of a master, and the snatches of vocal melody, 
although too few, are delightful. The lively dance of the 
burghers, and the beautiful melody accompanying the Goose- 
girl’s entrance into the town are remarkable examples of 
Humperdinck’s genius. In the original, the ending of the fairy 





story is tragical, but the Court version raises the Prince and the 
Goosegirl to the throne, to be beloved by their people, and 
happy ever after. Commendation was due to the performers as 
a whole, but a larger and more perfectly balanced orchestra was 
required to realize the full beauty of Humperdinck’s instru- 
mentation. Miss Cissie Loftus and Miss Hilda Spong, although 
new to stage-work of this kind, merited praise for preserving 
the poetic spirit of the fantastic story, and Mr. Martin Harvey, 
as the Prince, successfully ener that personage, and did 
not make him a pantomime character, Mr. Dion Boucicault was 
. — Minstrel, and Miss Isabel Bateman excellent as the 
itch. 


RICHTER CONCERTS. 

On Monday, October 18th, Dr. Richter gave the first of his 

resent series of concerts at Queen’s Hall. The programme 
included Weber’s Zuryanthe Overture, the ‘‘Good Friday” 
music from arsifal, the Symphony of Brahms, No. 4, in E 
minor, and a Suite for Orchestra, No. 3, in G, by Tschaikowsky, 
performed for the first time. It is almost superfluous to say that 
a noble rendering was given of these works, and it may also 
be taken for granted that the great conductor had a wonderful 
reception. Dr. Richter has become so popular in this country 
that his welcome is that of an old and esteemed friend. His 
laurels are not likely to fade in England, no matter how many 
famous conductors make their appearance in London. In this 
instance the selection of music did not attract quite so large an 
audience as usual. Dr. Richter’s supporters always crave for 
works of Beethoven and Wagner. Without these composers the 
attendance is sure to be smaller. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


Mr. NEwMaAN has had so many inquiries respecting his now 
famous orchestra that, with a view of satisfying his many 
admirers and friends, he has started, under the above title, a 
new series of concerts of a very artistic character. The first 
was given on Saturday, October 23rd, and was devoted entirely 
to the works of Wagner. The overture to Die Meistersinger 
and selections from the opera were given, with extracts from 
Parsifal, Die Walkiire, Siegfried, and other operas. Miss 
Susan Strong, the American soprano, sang airs from Lohengrin 
and 7ristax. The conductor was Mr. H.J.Wood. These concerts 
will, there is no doubt, be greatly appreciated ; and, in view of the 
constantly increasing popularity of Wagner, it was a good idea 
to start with a concert of his compositions. 


MR. VERT’S CONCERTS. 

Mr. VERT gave the first of three concerts at St. James’s Hall 
on Saturday 16th. Vocal music was the most prominent feature, 
and as a number of excellent singers were engaged, this depart- 
ment was particularly successful. For example, Mr. Santley 
gave ‘‘O ruddier than the cherry” with such brilliant vocal 
effect that he was compelled to sing a second time, and re- 
sponded with ‘‘To Anthea.” Miss Ella Russell was excellent 
in Weber's ‘* Softly Sighs,” and Madame Bertha Rossow gave 
“Caro Nome,” from Rigoletto, with graceful expression. M. 
Johannes Wolff and Mr. Ganz assisted in classical and popular 
instrumental music. Mr. Ben Davies, Madame Alice Gomez, 
and other popular artists were heard. There was a large 
audience, and on the 23rd the second concert was given at St. 
James’s Hall. 


FAREWELL OF MISS ANNA WILLIAMS. 


ONE of the most eminent of modern English vocalists gave her 
farewell concert at the Albert Hall on Wednesday, October 13th. 
Singers rarely quit public life until their voices have failed—and 
not always then; but Miss Williams, with artistic dignity that 
does her credit, has retired while still in full possession of her 
powers. Her early training was under Mr. Henry Deacon, and 
before the opening of the Albert Hall, her Majesty wishing to 
judge of its acoustic merits, Miss Anna Williams sang, and 
received a hearty compliment from the Queen and a gold medal 
from the Council. In 1872, having studied for some time under 
Mr. J. B. Welch, she competed for a soprano prize at the 
Crystal Palace, and next studied for a yearor so under Signor 
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Scapati at Naples. In 1874 she made her professional début at 
the Crystal Palace, since which time her services have been in 
constant requisition as a concert and oratorio singer, few foreign 
vocalists having approached her in the latter department. The 
scene at the Albert Hall will long be remembered by the friends 
of the lady, who assembled in great numbers. The platform 
was prettily decorated with shrubs and flowers. Miss Williams 
sang first a new version of Schubert’s ‘‘ Adieu!” In Handel’s 
‘* Angels ever bright and fair” the purity of her tone and her 
elevated style recalled the efforts of her best days, and in Weber's 
** Softly Sighs” Miss Williams displayed her highest vocal 
powers. She took part with Madame Albani in Mozart's ‘‘Sull’ 
aria.”” Miss Williams was assisted by many professional friends, 
among them Madame Albani, Mlle. Giulia Ravogli, Miss 
Brema, Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Santley, Plunket Greene, 
Johannes Wolff (violin), H. L. Balfour (organ), etc, and Mr. 
Henry Bird lent valuable assistance as accompanist. Miss 
Williams will, we understand, in future devote herself to 
teaching. It will be fortunate for those who have the ad- 
vantage of studying under such an accomplished artist. 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 

THE first concert of the thirty-second season of the London 
Ballad Concerts was given at Queen’s Hall on October 2oth, 
and attracted a large audience. Four new songs were intro- 
duced—one, entitled ‘‘ Follow,” by Sir A.C, Mackenzie ; another, 
named ‘‘ The Maid of Malabar,” composed by Stephen Adams ; 
a third was by Mr. Alfred Pratt and called ‘‘ Love’s Absence ; ” 
the fourth was a Cradle-song by Miss Lisa Lehmann, and was, 
artistically, the best of the novelties. Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
Plunket Greene, Miss Lucile Hill, Miss Clara Butt, a new 
mezzo-soprano—Miss Georgina Delmar, and other excellent 
vocalists appeared, and M. Tivadar Nachez played violin solos. 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
AN interesting series of lectures on ‘f Dramatic Music” was 
given by Mr. Corder during the first part of the Term ending 
on October 27th. Special stress was laid on dramatic music as 
distinguished from mere ‘‘ opera,” Weber’s and Wagner's works 
coming in for a large share of attention, and the illustrations to 
each lecture were sung by certain of the students. The next 
series, beginning on November 3rd, will be on ‘‘ The Develop- 
ment of the Etude,” by Mr. Chas. Williams, and will go on till 
the middle of December.—The Michael Costa Scholarship for 
composition (awarding three years’ free training) is being com- 
peted for as we go to Press; and names should be sent in before 
the oth for the Lady Jenkinson Thalberg Scholarship, open to 
female pianists under twenty-one, to be competed for on Decem- 
ber oth, and entitling the winner to £20 a year towards her 
Academy fees for two years. 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 
SIGNOR FERRUCCIO BENVENUTO Busonl, the pianist who has 
won a great reputation in Berlin, will make his first appearance 
in London, November 4th. Signor Busoni was born thirty-one 
years ago near Florence, and appeared as a juvenile prodigy. 
Since 1890, after winning the Rubinstein prize, he became 
professor of the pianoforte at the Moscow Conservatoire. His 
Berlin admirers will be sorry to lose Signor Busoni, who, after 
a musical tour, intends to reside in Paris. He has certain gifts 
which raise him above the ordinary concert-room zirtuoso. He 
is skilful in the old-fashioned art of improvisation, and has 
considerable ability as a composer, having written some ex- 
cellent chamber music, a few orchestral pieces of merit, and 
several pianoforte works of an effective kind. Besides his pro- 
ficiency in the modern school, Signor Busoni plays the old 
classic masters with great skill.—Signor Verdi’s birthday was 
celebrated in several Italian cities. He was born, according to 
the latest authorities, on October roth, 1813, his father being 
an innkeeper. Verdi’s first opera, Oberto Conte di Bonifacio, 
was produced November 17th, 1839, at La Scala. Nobody has 
heard of it on the lyric stage for this last half-century, but a 
rather wild suggestion was made to perform the opera at several 
of the principal theatres of Italy. The project was wisely 
dropped. People would hardly have the patience to sit out 


Olerto now, although as a first experiment in operatic com- 
position it was not without interest. Verdi received £70 for 
this work, and generously shared that sum with Merelli, the 
manager, whose pecuniary position was unsatisfactory. The 
once famous English contralto, Mrs. Alfred Shaw; made her 
first operatic appearance in Oderto at Milan. Messrs. Ricordi 
have published all Verdi’s operas. The old story of the veteran 
composer being at work upon a new opera having Shakespeare's 
King Lear as the libretto, was revived the other day in an 
Italian journal, but the tale has been told too often.—The 
Alexandra Palace will re-open next Easter, and if rumour is to 
be credited, music ~including also opera—will be a feature.-—It 
is generally believed that Madame Melba will seldom be heard 
again on the lyric stage. Modern tastes do not very well agree 
with vocalists of her calibre. Dramatic opera has superseded 
the faded melodies of Donizetti and Bellini, once the delight of 
the prima donna.—Mr. D’Oyly Carte has had, it appears, some 
difficulty in finding a soprano to appear as the heroine in his 
romised revival of Offenbach’s Grand Duchess at the Savoy 

heatre. Modern audiences would not tolerate another 
Schneider. Miss Florence St. John may possibly be the Savoy 
Grand Duchess, and would be acceptable. 








Musical Potes, 


THE Grand Opéra of Paris has at length discovered a 
débutante who bids fair to become in due time a star 
of great brilliancy. This is Mile. Aino Ackté, a young 
artist, said to be only twenty, and fresh from the Con- 
servatoire. Her début in the character of Marguerite on 
October 8th, created such a sensation that, a few days 
later, the directors entered into a new engagement with 
her on most favourable terms. ‘The new scene of the 
oasis which M. Massenet is adding to his 7%a‘s will take 
about eighteen minutes in performance, and the new 
ballet divertissement, which includes seven movements, 
will take about the same time. There is no fresh news 
this month about the production of the Mezstersinger, 
which is expected about the middle of November. M. 
Gailhard has been to Carlsruhe to witness the per- 
formance there. 

AT the Opéra Comique the Adflague du Moulin of 
M. Bruneau, which has not been given since its original 
run in 1893, is in rehearsal. The part of Marcelline, in 
which Mlle. Delna made so great a sensation, is to be 
played by Miss Marie Brema, and there will be several 
other changes in the cast, viz., Mlle. Marignan, MM. 
Jérome and Fugére in place of Mme. Leblanc and 
MM. Vergnet and Bouvet. Mlle. Simonnet has re- 
appeared, taking, for the first time, the part of Manon in 
Massenet’s opera, in which she was entirely successful. 
The fact that the receipts on that night were the largest 
that have been taken since the reopening of the theatre 
shows that the lady has not been forgotten by her former 
admirers. This would be a fine opportunity for M. 
Carvalho to revive Lalo’s excellent opera Le Roi ad’ Ys, in 
which the artist used to be incomparable as Rozenn. 
It is said that in February Miss Zélie de Lussan will 
appear at this theatre. The new conductor, M. Luigini, 
has been presiding over the rehearsals of M. Lambert’s 
Le Spahi, which was produced on the 18th inst. The 
libretto is founded on a novel by Pierre Loti, entitled 
“Le Roman dun Spahi,” but is too light to furnish 
material for four acts. The scene is laid in Senegal, on 
the west coast of Africa, and the part of the heroine 
Fatou furnishes Mlle. Guiraudon with the opportunity to 
gain a very brilliant success. 

THE concerts of M. Colonne began on October 17th 
with a familiar programme. He will this year introduce 
' a striking innovation by giving some concerts on Thursday 
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evenings. Hitherto all important orchestral concerts in 
Paris have been given on Sunday afternoons, a practice 
which has constantly been found most annoying, but 
from which no one hitherto has had the courage to 
deviate. It will be interesting to see the result of this 
experiment. There is a report that two of M. Colonne’s 
concerts will be conducted by Herr Richard Strauss from 
Munich. 

MIss SYBIL SANDERSON has declined an offer of 
M. Carvalho’s, preferring to accept an offer of marriage, 
in consequence of which she will shortly become Mme. 
Antonio Terry. ? 

M. THEOD. DuBols, the Director of the Conservatoire, 
has been amusing himself during his holidays with the 
composition of a violin concerto, a piece for the piano 
written for M. Diémer, and some new melodies. 

M. LAMOUREUX’S late orchestra have decided to con- 
tinue their concerts under the ddton of M. Camille 
Chevillard, the son-in-law of M. Lamoureux and hitherto 
deputy conductor. 

ONE of the Paris newspapers, Z’£c/air, has instituted a 
grand patriotic competition, to be open to all French and 
Russian composers, for a march to be entitled “ March of 
the Alliance.” The successful composer will receive a 
prize of 1,000 francs. After this, no one will, surely, 
doubt the reality of the alliance. 

AT the Théatre Lyrique de la Galerie Vivienne, where 
so many interesting performances have been given 
during the last year or two, the Norma of Bellini, 
which has not been performed at Paris in French for 
thirty-three years past, has been revived, and notwith- 
standing the small means at command, it received a 
highly creditable interpretation. This was followed by 
another interesting revival, that of the Fée aux Roses of 
Halévy. ; 

THE excellent Concerts Populaires at Brussels, con- 
ducted by M. Joseph Dupont, are to be supplemented 
this season by several extra concerts, the first of which, 
on October roth, was devoted to the works of M. Saint- 
Saéns, who conducted his oratorio La Lyre et la Harpe, 
his symphony in C minor, and played several of his own 
newly composed pieces for the organ. 

THE great musical event of the month in Belgium 
has been the great /é/es at Antwerp in honour of M. Peter 
Benoit, on the occasion of the School of Music con- 
ducted by him becoming a Royal Conservatoire. The 
fetes lasted for three days, and what with the crowds 
the presents, the speechifying, the triumphal promenades, 
and the execution of his own Festival Song by 1,200 per-, 
formers, we should think M. Benoit must have been glad 
when the festival was over. One could hardly have 
believed so much enthusiasm in the case of a living 
musician to be possible in these days. 

HERR RICHARD STRAUSS will not move to Hamburg, 
but will remain at Munich, as the Prince Regent has 
consented to his demands, which were a salary of 
12,co0 marks (£600), the rank of First Court Capell- 
meister, and the right to a pension at the close of his 
time of service. 

IN these days of Jubilees and bir:hday celebrations, 
we must not pass without mention the celebration 
of the eighty-fifth birthday of Dr. Carl Gille on 
the 8th of October. Gille was not only for many 
years an intimate friend of Liszt, but he had a 
personal acquaintance,with Goethe, whe died sixty- 
five years ago. This veteran of the musical world 
has been for many years secretary to the General 
Musical Union, and also for the last sixty years director 
of the Academical concerts of Jena. He has in his 
possession many interesting memorials of the great man 





of Weimar, of whom he can also tell many interesting 
anecdotes. 

HERR CARL GOLDMARK has nearly finished the com- 
position of a new two-act opera entitled the Capéive, but 
which might as well be entitled Arzsezs, seeing that the 
lady who was the cause of the famous quarrel between 
Achilles and Agamemnon is its heroine. The work will 
probably be produced at the Hofoper of Vienna some 
time in the spring of next year. 

THE rival settings of La Bohéme by Puccini and Leon- 
cavallo are making their way to many of the chief theatres 
of Germany, and notwithstanding that Puccini’s work has 
had a long start and has the advantage of a much greater 
Italian reputation, it is by no means clear that Leon- 
cavallo’s work will not be the greater favourite in 
Germany. Puccini’s work has been successful at Leip- - 
zig, Bremen, and Vienna, where its two chief representa- 
tives, Mme. Saville and M. Naval, made so favourable 
an impression that they were almost immediately engaged 
for the Royal Opera. Leoncavallo’s work was a distinct 
success at Hamburg, and will shortly be produced at 
some other towns. We may add that Sig. Puccini is 
engaged on an operatic version of Sardou’s Za 7osca, 
whilst his rival is engaged on a work the subject of which 
has not yet transpired. 

ANOTHER opera which has been received with great 
favour at Vienna is the Da/idor of Smetana, produced at 
the Opera on October 4th, with Herr Winkelmann and 
Frau Sedlmayr in the chief parts. It is not, indeed, 
likely to rival the popularity of the composer's Verkau/te 
Braut, but has similar qualities, and exhibits much of the 
composer’s charm and mastery of national characteristics. 

THE prospectus of the Philharmonic Concerts of Vienna 
under Herr Richter does not promise any actual novelties 
for the coming season, although a few works—such as 
Dvordk’s Golden Spinning Wheel, Moszkowski’s First 
Suite, and Tschaikowsky’s Third Suite—will be novel- 
ties for Vienna; and Dvordk’s Symphonic Variations, 
Strauss’s Don Juan, and Goldmark’s Overture, Prometheus 
Bound, will have their second performance at these con- 
certs. Among the works to be given at the concerts of 
the “ Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde ” are Dvordk’s Sarnt 
Ludmilla and the Béatitudes of César Franck. 

FROM the sublime to the ridiculous. Two cycles of 
Wagner’s Ring have just been concluded at the Royal 
Opera-house of Berlin. And now a cycle of Offenbach’s 
operettas is to be given at the Theater unter den Linden. 

FREQUENT attempts have been made of late years to 
destroy the pernicious influence of the clague at the 
Opera-house of Vienna. The new conductor, Herr 
Gustav Mahler, has boldly set himself to suppress this 
nuisance by addressing a letter to all members of the 
company, begging them to give their word of honour to 
discontinue all relations with the c/ague—both as regards 
paying them and the issuing of free tickets—and pledging 
himself to stand by those members who support him to 
the utmost of his power. A majority of the members of 
the company at once wrote back giving the required 
pledge, so that it may be hoped that this disreputable 
institution will soon see its last days at Vienna. 

HERR ADALBERT VON GOLDSCHMIDT’S new three-act 
comic opera, Die fromme Helene, was performed for the 
first (and last?) time at the Hamburg Theatre on 
October 14th, but, according to the Sigmale, failed 
miserably owing to the libretto. 

HERR BUNGERT, of Dresden, is determined to show 
himself a thorough Wagnerite. He has not only written 
a music drama in six parts, but he has now discovered 
that it is necessary for him, as it was for Wagner, to havea 
special theatre built for the performance of his Sexalogy(?). 
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The municipality of Godesberg-on-the-Rhine, near Bonn, 
has granted a site for the building, and it is said that a 
number of eminent financiers are ready to provide the 
necessary cash. . Meanwhile, the first part of his work, 
Circe, has been accepted for performance, and will be 
produced during the season at the Dresden Opera-house. 
If this be successful, the other parts will no doubt follow 
in due time. 

A MEMORIAL tablet to Brahms is to be affixed to the 
house at Ischl in which the great composer. spent the 
summer for the last twelve years of his life. 

AT Munich a prima donna is likely to bring about a 
political crisis. Fri. Ternina, one of the chief stars of 
the Opera, is on the point of accepting an engagement 
with Herr Pollini, of Hamburg, which would bring her in 
a salary of 60,000 marks. To prevent this catastrophe, 
it is said that influential persons in the political world 
propose that the lady’s salary shall be raised from 40,000 
marks to whatever amount may be necessary to retain 
her. But the members of the party known as The 
Centre threaten that, if this be done, they will resist the 
granting of the sum necessary for the repairs of the 
theatre, as they consider that the granting of such an 
enormous salary is not only uncalled for, but involves 
gross injustice to the other members of the company. 
Let us hope that the lady will not throw the whole politi- 
cal world into confusion. 

THE valuable collection of musical autographs left by 
the late Herr Richard Pohl has been sold by his widow 
to the town of Baden-Baden. 

THE well-known music-publishing firm of Bartholf 
Senff, of Leipzig, has just celebrated the jubilee of its 
foundation. The firm is, perhaps, best known as pub- 
lishers of the Leipzig S¢gua/e, a popular musical periodical 
of which the head of the firm isthe editor. It has existed 
since 1843, and is one of the oldest of the existing 
musical papers of Germany. 

THE house of the late Franz Suppé, at Gars, in Lower 
Austria, has been turned by his widow into a Suppé 
Museum, probably the first time that such an honour 
has ever been paid to an operetta composer. Among 
the contents are the composer’s piano, the bed on which 
he died, a number of autographs of his compositions, 
decorations, medals, crowns, etc., and, most interesting 
perhaps of all, a number of portraits of composers with 
autograph dedications to Suppé. Among these are por- 
traits of Meyerbeer, Lortzing, Strauss (father and son), 
the two Lanners, and most of the artists who sang in the 
composer’s works. 

A PARTY called the Cologne String Quartet, consisting 
of Herren Hess, Seibert, Schwartz, and Griitzmacher, are 
coming to this country probably in the course of Novem- 
ber, fora somewhat lengthy tour through London and the 
provinces. 

THE Liszt-Verein of Leipzig, under Prof. Martin 
Krause, will during the winter give eight concerts with 
orchestra and four without. For four of the orchestral 
concerts, four of the most famous orchestras of Germany 
are to be engaged. Berlin, Dessau, and Meiningen are 
mentioned, the fourth not yet being settled. This society 
is rapidly becoming one of the most important musical 
bodies of Leipzig, and it would be a pity if, as happened 
last year, a good many of the promises that were made 
should remain unfulfilled. Its older rival, the famous 
Riedel-Verein, has just lost the services of its conductor, 
Dr. H. Kretzschmar, who has been compelled to resign 
through illness. Pending the appointment of his suc- 
cessor, the concerts will be conducted by Herr Nicodé, 
from Dresden. 

HERR FELIX WEINGARTNER seems at last to have 





discovered that his health will not enable him to under- 
take all the travelling about which would have been 
necessary for him to fulfil all the engagements into which 
he had entered to conduct in foreign towns. He, has 
cancelled his engagements to conduct at Bremen and 
Munich, and will only direct four concerts at Hamburg 
instead of the whole series. Some persons unkindly 
suggest that — a hint from the superior authorities 
may have had as much to do with this determination as 
the state of the composer’s health. 

WE regret to hear that Herr Hugo Wolf, the well- 
known song composer, has become insane and has had 
to be placed in an asylum. 

SIG. MASCAGNI, besides finishing his opera /rzs, is 
also engaged on a symphonic work for the Leopardi 
centenary next year. The plot of /rés deals with the 
fate of a Japanese maiden who is abducted by a villain 
in the interests of a certain prince. Iris rejects the 
prince’s advances, whereupon her abductor threatens to 
sell her as a slave. She, however, contrives to escape, 
and throws herself into the river, from which she is 
rescued only to die on the bank. 

MASCAGNI has contributed to an Italian newspaper, 
the Don Chésciotte, an amusing letter, in which he ridi- 
cules, with a good deal of humour, the foolish and mis- 
chievous persons who have lately circulated absurd 
reports of his suicide and other imaginary calamities. 
He declares himself sufficiently wealthy, happy in his 
family relations, contented with his situation, and de- 
lighted with his work. Finally, he says he does not 
believe there is a happier coimposer in Italy. 

THE list of artists engaged by Sig. Sonzogno for the 
season at his Teatro Lirico shows a considerable number 
of French artists mixed with the Italian, such as Mmes. 
Delna, De Nuovina, Héglon, Sybil Sanderson, with MM. 
Delmas, Bouvet, Dufriche, and Isnardon. The con- 
ductors are MM. Rod. Ferrari and Zuccani. The list of 
works, which numbers twenty-one, includes two Italian 
novelties—Fedora, by Umberto Giordano, and L’Ar/e. 
stana, by Francesco Cilea, to which should perhaps be 
added // Voto, also by Giordano, and the Safho of 
Massenet. The season will last from October 7th to 
March 3Ist in next year. 

Now that the Donizetti fétes are over, it can do 
no harm to say that the operatic performances given 
were thoroughly discreditable, and on such an occasion 
nothing short of a scandal. At one performance the 
rendering was so bad that the public hissed and hooted 
with such fury that the performance had to be dis- 
continued. On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that the concerts given.were very satisfactory, only it so 
happens that nearly all the performers were non-Italian, 
and only a few of the vocal pieces were compositions 
of Donizetti. The inauguration of the monument on 
September 25th was the crowning event of the festival, 
and passed off with great success, but the design of 
the monument, which is the work of a very distinguished 
Neapolitan sculptor, Francesco Jerace, is not universally 
approved, some critics finding in it too close an imitation 
of part of a well-known picture by Mr. Alma-Tadema. 
Technically, however, the execution is admirable, and the 
design, even if not quite original, is appropriate and 
expressive. 

AT the Grand Theatre of Geneva a lyric comedy 
entitled Sancho, in four acts and eight scenes, composed 
by M. Jaques-Dalcroze, will be produced in the course of 
the season. The Zhais and Navarratse of Massenet 
and the Pagliacci of Leoncavallo are also promised. 

THEATRICAL performances at Madrid have become 
such lengthy affairs that the civil governor of the capital 
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has issued an order that every theatrical manager, with- 
out exception, shall pay a fine of five pesetas (about two 
shillings) for every minute that the performance lasts 
after one o’clock. One director has already had to pay a 
fine of 250 pesetas (equal to 45). Possibly theatrical 
performances at Madrid have the effect which in this 
country is usually attributed to sermons. 

A RUSSIAN journal announces that the brothers De 
Reszké, in conjunction with a German impresario named 
Léwe, are forming a company to give, during the winter 
at St. Petersburg and Moscow, a series of performances 
of Wagner’s Lohengrin, Tristan, Meistersinger, and 
Siegfried. Mmes. Eames and Litvinne and Herr Reich- 
mann are named as members of the company. 

MR. GEORGE Mownr has resigned the conductorship 
of the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society, held by him 
for aprons years, and is succeeded by Mr. Ernest 
Ford. 

HAMISH MacCunn’s “ Highland Memories” has again 
been performed before her Majesty the Queen, this time 
in the arrangement for violin and piano played by Miss 
Maud MacCarthy at the state concert at Balmoral on 
the 18th ult. 

DEATHS.—M, Léon Béellmann, organist of the church 
of S. Vincent de Paul, at Paris, died suddenly about the 
middle of October. He was the composer of several 
compositions for the organ, and some pieces of 
chamber music, which had received prizes from various 
societies. Some of his works are of considerable merit, 
and his early death, for he was only about thirty-five, is 
much to be regretted.—Another young French composer 
of promise was Alix Fournier, who died September 12th, in 
his thirty-third year. He was the author ofa one-act opera, 
Stratonice, which gained the Prix Cressent and was 
produced at the Grand Opéra in December, 1892, but 
without success. He began another opera, Car/oman, 
which remains unfinished, and published several vocal 
melodies.—The baritone vocalist, M. Taskin, for many 
years a popular singer at the Opéra Comique, died 
about October 5th at the age of forty-four— Martin Pliidde- 
mann, a German composer of songs and ballads, some of 
which have attracted much notice in Germany, died at 
Berlin on October 8th. He was born at Kolberg, Septem- 
ber 29th, 1854.—Karl Bend’l, who died September 16th 
(other authorities say 20th), was a Bohemian composer of 
eminence. He was born at Prague, March 16th, 1838, and 
after some travels settled in his native town and founded 
a choral society, for which, presumably, he wrote several 
cantatas, of some of which there are English versions. 
He was also the author of at least six Czech operas, which 
enjoyed much favour in Bohemia when first produced. 
Whether they still keep the stage we cannot say. Bend’l 
also produced some pieces of chamber music, and a large 
number of songs. His music is emphatically Slavonic.— 
Antonio Giraldoni died early in October at Moscow, 
where he held the post of Director of the Conservatoire. 
—On October 24th died Alfred J. Caldicott at the age of 
fifty-five. Best known by his humorous songs and part- 
songs, he also wrote very taking music to a number of 
operettas for the German Reeds, and a sacred cantata, 
“The Widow of Nain,” which was produced at the 
Worcester Festival of 1878. 
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SEVEN CHILDREN’S SONGS. 
By EDVARD GRIEG. 

Op. 61. 

Original Norwegian words and an English version by Lady Macfarren. 
No. 1. Sea Song (Havet). 

. Christmas Song (Sang til Juletrzeet). 

. Farmyard Song (Lok). 

. Fisher’s Song (Fiskervise). 

. Dobbin’s Good-night Song (Kveld-sang for Blakken). 

). Song of the Mountains (De Norske Fjelde). 

. Fatherland’s Psalm (Faedrleands-Salme), 


Quarto Volume, price 2s. net. 
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‘*Tf there is any living composer whom one would have thought less likely 
to write successfully for the nursery, it is Herr Grieg, with his chromatic 
harmonies and difficult vocal intervals, Strange to say he has been com- 

letely successful, though, of course, he has to some extent sacrificed 
individuality to simplicity. He has, however, mostly doubled the voice 
part by the accompaniment, which helps matters greatly. Among the best 
of the series we must mention the Fisher’s Song, No. 4, which is very fresh 
and pretty Dobbin’s Good-night Song is also excellent. In No. 7, 
Fatherland’s Psaim, Herr Grieg has apparently tried his hand at a national! 
anthem. The melody is a fine one, and the harmony sufficiently bold and 
striking It only remains for us to add that Lady Macfarren has 
come successfully through a difficult ordeal, and has translated the originai 
words into En lish that is studiously simple and child-like without being 
idiotic." —7he New Quarterly Musical Review, May, 1895. 

“In these seven songs the melodies are delightfully simple, and what the 
Germans call Volksthiimlich ; in the accompaniments, however, we meet 
with harmonies of the real ‘Grieg’ stamp. But the composer nearly 
always includes the melody notes in the accompaniment, and thus the 

uliar harmonies, though they may astonish or — children, will not 
ead them astray. The songs form then a pleasing combination of simplicity 
and skill, No. 1, Sea Song, written in a scale with augmented fourth 
degree, is exceedingly quaint. No. 2 isa Christmas Song, soft and smooth ; 
the quiet cadence “Tow rd God on high’ is effective. No. 3,a Farmyard 
Song, is fresh and picturesque ; children will enjoy the words, which tell of 
snow-white lambkin, puss and her kitten, yellow duckling, and other live- 
stock of a No. 4, Fisher's Song, is full of spontaneity and charm ; 
and No. 5, Dodbin’s Good-Night Song, is sure to be a special favourite. 
No. 6, Song of the Mountains, telling of Norwegian hills and of peaks of 
snow, we feel disposed to class with No, 4 as the best of the series. The 
concluding num is the stately Fatherlana’s Psalm.”—The Monthly 
Musical Record, March 1, 1895. 
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PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
N.B,—The prices of Works which have numbers attached, are met. 


ALBUMS (CLASSICAL). Each containing about 36 Piano- 
forte Solos and Duets arranged for small hands. Selected, 
Arranged, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Illustrated 
Biography. — sancepaaetl 

Bach Album ... oe 
Beethoven Album 
Handel Album 
Haydn Album .. 
Mendelssohn Album.. 
Mozart Album... Po 
Schubert Album 
Schumann Album 
Weber Album... 
‘The same under the title of 

“ALBUM CLASSIQUE POUR LA JEUNESSE.” Recueil 
de petites piéces des maitres célébres, choisies, arrangées 
pour Piano d'une maniére facile, — Par EF. Pauer. 
ro agg Fingering. 9 vols. eee each 

BATISTE, Voix Céleste. (M, Lee)... os 

BECKER, beg Cathedral ee _ Domglocken). 
turne. Op, 18 

8036 BEETHOVEN. Complete ‘Symphonies, arrs ange “by E. 

Pauer. Bound, 2 vols, ... * ve each 

8075* CHOPIN, F. Quarto Edition of Piano‘orte "Works, Re- 
it. 3a, printed from the celebrated Russian Publication, which was 
IIT.) Revised, Fingered, and carefully Corrected after the 
Parisian, English, and German Editions by Carl Klind- 
worth ; final Revise by Xaver Scharwenka. Very hand- 
somely Bound in 3 Vols., with Portrait and Biography. C 

CHRISTMAS ALBUM. Selection of Pieces by Reinecke, 
tach, Gurlitt, Gade, Mendelssohn, Tschaikowsky, etc. ... 


DORN, EDOUARD. Merry ana. 
English Christmas Airs tes 


6001-9 


~~ 


8087 
Fantasia on Old 


iaiop ... 

ESCHMANN. Deanne Selections from Haydn, ‘Monet, 
and Beethoven. Arranged in progressive order. C. Bd., 7/6 

GADE, N.W. Christmas Pieces. (Noel.) Op. 36 . 

GURLITT. Our Favourite Tunes. enantio, aie and 

Modern. Op. 106. - Bound 
Albumbliitter fike die Jugend (diem Lanes for the 

Young). 

—— The Classicality. "The Melody ‘ ‘ Achdu lieber Aug ustin ” 
(Buy a Broom), humorously treated in the — of Classical 
composers. Op. 115 

— _ Album pour la Jeunesse (Jugend Album). 
Mélodiques. Op. 140... 

—— Der Kindergarten. Op. 179: 

- 24 Little Pieces for Pianoforte Solo 
ut 17 Pianoforte Duets 
” 2 


20 Morceaux x 


National Melodies, for Pianoforte Solo 
» IV. National Hymns for Pianoforte Duet 


HAYDN. Complete Pianoforte Solo Works. 
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Edited and 
8vo. Bd. 


—— Complete Piano Works, Revised, + arin and Fingered 


by Dr. H. Riemann. 3 Vols. Boun . eac 
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— Op.65. Neujahrsgruss. New Year's stileaihin wo = 
LISZT. Transcription of 22 Songs by F. Schubert. 8vo. Bd. 
—_ 28 of Schubert's Lieder, transcribed en portrait of 
Schubert). 4to ... ase Bound 
— Wagner-Album. Favourite Pisces from Wagner’ 's Operas, 
transcribed (Portrait of Wagner). gto Bound 


MENDELSSOHN. Songs without Words. C. 4to. munks oo 
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Six Pieces intended as a Guristas Present for his 
Young Friends. C ves 
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No.1, ing. 
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3,inG ... 
4inD. ane ee ae a a ae 
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ful Pieces from the Works of the most celebrated Composers 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. (E. Pauer.) Bound 
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Bound, each 
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Vo 4 — Mendelssohn, ‘Chopin, Schumann ... 
Vol. II. Taubert, Lachner, Liszt, Hiller 
Vol. III. Thalberg, ern Wagner, Henselt, "Heller, 
Volkmann ... o0e 
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Vol. IV. Sterndale Bennett, Gade, Gounod, Kiel, Raff... 
Vol. V. Reinecke, Kirchner, Schulhoff, E. Pauer, Bargiel 
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Vols. 1V.—VI., bound in one, with Portrait of’ Rubin- 
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Vol. VII. 
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8271h Grieg, 
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8283 PAUER, e ” Suis de ‘Pidces, en forme de Danses anciennes, 


oh "sy Family Gift-Book. A Collection of Pianoforte 
Pieces, comprising Christmas Music, Pastorals, Hunting 
Songs, Love Songs, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Songs. Patriotic 
Hymns, National Melodies, Dances of the Olden Time, 
National Dances and Modern Dances, With Illustrations 
and Poetical Quotations. Cloth, gilt sides and edges 
8295 —— ‘Traditional Hebrew Melodies, chanted in the Synagogue 
and the Home, selected, harmonized, and arranged. With 
an explanatory preface by the Rev. Francis L. Cohen 
The Children’s Classics. Each containing about 36 
Pianoforte Solos and Duets arranged for small hands. 
Selected, Arranged, and Revised by E. Pauer, With Illus- 
trated Biography. £. :— 
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‘The Children’s Beethoven ... 
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Piano Solo. Piano Duet. 
6341 Vol. I. My First Pieces (within the meee of five 
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= III. My First ‘Songs... 
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Mi I Folk-songs and Dances. 
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Vol. VII. 
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Vol. IX. 
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Pianoforte Duet each Book 
8382 SCHARWENKA, XAVER. then flir die Jugend. Op. 62 
SCHUMANN. New Year's Song and Stranger. 2 Melodies 
8412a —— Op, 15. Scenes of Childhood ase, Easy 
Pieces. Revised by Prof. Th. Kullak as 
8417 —— Op. 68. Album for the Young, (Prof. Th. Kullak) ‘ 
8418 ——— Album. 56 Pieces. (Théodore Kullak.) — Cc. 
und, . 

SMITH, BOYTON. Illustration of Handel's ‘‘ Messiah” : 

ST ‘ERN, L. Christmas Fantasia ... wa 

8449 STRAUSS-ALBUM. 12 Favourite Dances ... ” Bound 
8296 SUNDAY MUSIC. A Collection of 100 Short Pieces ex- 
tracted from the Sacred Vocal and Instrumental Works 
of the most celebrated Com by E Selected, Arranged for 
the Pianoforte, and Revise 7 E. ns Ke. Bd., 10/6 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY. Genes ooo Solo, 3s. ; Duet 

9375 VOLKMANN. Op.11. Musical Picture Book, (Pauer) .., 
8467 —— Op. 27. Grandmother's Songs. (Pauer.) C. a 
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Operas. Transcribed by F. Liszt. — aa ~ of 
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#554 HAY DN” 12 Symphonies arranged b Max Pauer. 
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Music for the Season (continued) :— Music for the Season (continued) :— 
HARMONIUM. n & SONGS (in elegant bindings). 


8784 LOW, JOS. Harmonium Album, A Collection of 100 favourite 8830 ENGLISH SONGS (100 STANDARD). Edited, revised, 
Songs and Airs, &c., arranged in progressive order, Bound the words partially rewritten by W. A. Barrett pis 


ORGAN 8930 —— 2. The ey oe: 200 Ln yo 
. 2 ogs, adapted to their traditional airs; arranged an 
BEST, W. T. A Christmas vay 4 on Ancient _—__ pore « rs with historical notes im 


Carols for Christmas-tide +“ . : a a 
—— Christmas Pastorale a ak ew ta ™ ws - REINECKE, C. Fifty Children’s Songs. £. to 


—— Christmas Fantasia eee in BMS 

BOELY, A. P. F, Advent Hymn and Carol aon ane ooo BOUND BOOKS. 

CLARK, SCOTSON. Chorus of Angels ose os ese DR. H. RIEMANN’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC. 

—— Noél. Christmas Anthem. (Harmonium) wee dio Complete in One Vol., strongly bound " ee 
VIOLIN AND ‘ORGAN. 3 RUBINSTEIN, A. Music and its Masters. A ‘Cocenuion 


. . , . st STIELER, The Great German Composers. Biographical 
JENSEN, GUSTAV. Arioso and Rondo patetico. Op. 40. Nene vouk some account of their several Works, 
TOY SYMPHONIES, ETC. especially adapted to young minds. From the original 
GURLITT, C, Kindersymphonie. Toy- yi for Piano- German, by C P. S., with Woodcuts, &c. Small 4to. 
forte (Violin and Violoncello, ad 4d.), Cuckoo, Quail, THOUGHTS OF GREAT MUSICIANS. (La Mara) 
mane i ee Lig e as boy my ane ie wai 169 .. 
D ‘oy Symphony for Pianoforte (or 2 Violins and 
Bass). ens 7 Toy Testeasuente. Score and Parts ... Lordon: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
— Toy Symphony (in c), Arranged for 2 Treble Voices Library and School Department : 81, Regent Street. 
with Pisnolo orte, 7 Toy Instruments, and 2 Violins and City Branch : 22, Bewgnte Street, F.C, 
Bass (ad lid.) by H. Heale : 
Full Score and Complete Instrumental Parts. 4to 


REINECKE, CARL. Kinder- Sym honie. Toy- omens ¢€ H RI Si M AS A LB U M. 


for Pianoforte, 2 Violins, Violoncello, and 9 Toy-instruments 

(Nightingale, “Cuuckoo, 2 ‘Trumpets, Drum, Rotie, Bells, For the Pianoforte, 

Glass-Bell, and Tea-tray). Score and Parts eve 3- Augener’s Edition No. 8087. Price 1s. net. 
ROMBERG, B. Toy Symphony (Kindersymphonie) for Piano 

(or 2 Violins and Bass) with 7 by Pray a & Cininiass illite juan ais 

d . 
(The Toy Instruments may be had of the Pub ishers.) Ge we Christmas Oratorio. (J. S. Bach). 
INSTRUMENTAL. “Vom Himmel hoch.” Chorale from the Christmas Oratorio. (J. S. Bach.) 

BACH, J. S. Adoration. Morceau méditatif sur le 7itme 


Noél Maconnais. ° 
petit Prélude de Bach, composé pour Piano et Violon ou “ _ bo Led oma gen:lemen. 
Flite ou Violoncello avec accompagnement d’Orgue ou d’un . Adoration (Gurlitt.) 8: 
and Violoncello et 2nd Violon ad 44. par Oscar Wagner .. : F , 
5409 HOFMANN, RICHARD. Potpourris on popular Melodies 


Chorus of Angels. (Abt.) 
from classical and modern operas and oratorios :-- The Christmas Bells. (Gade.) 
Handel's Messiah. 


. _ —— Tree. Pa Me). 
. Boy’s Me oround. ( 

ae | ad =. = vis . Christmas Pieces, No. 1. (Mendelssohn.) 

5409¢_ ~=- For Violin and Pianoforte ... 


. —— a (Gurlitt) (Mend hn.) 
. Christmas Pieces, No 2. endelssohn. 
5, For 2 Violins and Pianoforte oe - . 
4098 For Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte .. : = (Nos). (haha .) 
5409/ For2 Violins, Violoncello, and Pianoforte .. “ ae ; ai ene 
Extra String parts may be had, each net 4d. London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
PART SONGS, CANTATAS, ETC. City Branch : 22, Newgate Street. 


9036 ABT. Christmas Cantata for Female Voices. Soli and 


4235 eg y ly Chorus for 3 Female Voices. From C H RISTM AS A LBU M. 


‘Christmas Cantata”... eee ate : 
4235@ ne en ie Tens Sob. notation aay 7 Collection of Songs and Part-Songs suitable for 
ristmas. rranged for 2 Fema e Voices wit . . 
vie Pianoforte Accompaniment by H. Heale _... Christmastide. 
8986 a yy ALBUM. A Collection of Songs and Part- ConTENTS :— 
s, b a Reinecke, Grieg, Schumann, etc. ... . Joyous Bells (2-part Song). (Herbert F. Sharpe.) 
4083 GRikG! he VARD. Christmas Song. Arranged for 2 . Christmas at the Door (Song). (C. Reinecke.) 
Female Voices with Pianoforte espreamnmas by H. . Christmas Hymn (2-part Song). (C. Reinecke.) 
. . Christmas (Song). rN Adam.) 
4rd MOFFAT, A. A Christmas Carol. “Easy “Duettino for . Christmas Song. (Schumann.) 
Female Voices ‘ns i 6 die on i“ adie . Chorus of Shepherds (3-part). (Cc. Reinecke.) 
gtord —— The Passing Year. A Pastoral Cantata for Female - Carol : “‘ With heart and voice.” (M., F, Poise.) 
Voices, Soli and Chorus (2-part), with Pianoforte Accom- . Shepherds’ Greeting and Angels’ Lay pare S Song). (Franz Abt.) 
niment. Part 1V. Winter ... . Christmas Carol: ‘‘ Welcome Yule.” 


te 
OAUSwWN HOY OSNSOYF yn 





pai - , 
9956 REINECKE. Bethlehem. A Sacred Cantata for Soprano and . Christmas Carol : “ Be merry all.’ . Heale.) 
Alto Soli and Chorus of Female Voices. Op. 170 aa . Christmas —. (Edvard Grieg). 


13576 —— Chorus of Angels, From “ The Bachensed Swans” .., . Hark! the Bells (2-part Song). (Herbert F. Sharpe). 
~~ ze i. fiir 2 Serene, we 217. &: E. & G. :— Augener’s Edition, No. 8986. Price, net, rs. 
4119@ . Contains No. 2, ‘‘ When the Christ- -Child Comes” 
fo7,, RUBINSTEIN, A. 18 Vocal Duets, £.&G. Bound... 5 London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
46st SWEPSTONE, E. Bells Across the Snow. Christmas _ Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Chorus for S,A.T. & B., with Pianoforte Accompaniment... ———_-__— 
4776 The same as Three- -part Song for Female Voices 


sones. a IGHLAND REELS AND STRATHSPEYS 


ADAM. Christmas. a4 With Piano and Harmonium (30) arranged for the Pianoforte by 
Accompaniment. 0. 1, in C} 2, in B flat «. each 
ARMSTRONG, A. E. Christmas Bells. Song ALFRED MOFFAT. 
CHRISTMAS ALBUM. A Collection of Sam and Part- ? al 
cans Abt, = Grieg, Schumann, etc. ... Augener’s Edition, No. 6252. Net, ts. 
IKG, AR even Children’s Songs. Op. 61. 
English version by Lady Macfarren. (Sea Song, Christ ‘An arrangement of thirty Highland reels and strathspeys by Alfred 
mas Song, Farmyard Song, Fisher’s Song, et etc. e:) ca Moffat. is most welcome, and the work has been done with taste and 
HEALE, H. Eight Christmas Carols ... she. . el intelligence.’ *"—The Times, January 4th, 1 a 
LAUE, ¢. AChristmas Carol... “This is a very handy book of thirty Scottish national dances, newly 
MOFFAT, ALFRED, “ Merry Mimic Measures,” 36 yeaa arranged for the pianoforte by Alfred Moffat.” —Monthly Musical Record 
ag . 1 ihe genie by E.M + M, Traquair and Edward Oxen- January, 1897. 
for n staff and tonic sol-fa notation 
WECKERLIN. Six Little Songs, cea “ ‘Sweet ‘Christ London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
mastime” .., City Branch ; 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 
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PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 
BACH, J. S. Complete Two- and Three-Part Inven- 
tions, edited, carefully revised, _ and fingered 
by G. BuoNaAmici. C, .. ‘Net 
BEETHOVEN, L. VAN. Rondo i in c. S 
CHOPIN, Nocturne in G min, Op. 15, No. 3 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. Two Moorish ies. 
Pictures. (1, Andalla; 2, Zarifa.) Op. t9. 
GURLITT, ©. a in F flat, Op. 168, No. 2. 
HELLER, STEPHEN. Progressive oe. 
Critically revised, phrased and fingered by 
HERRMANN SCHOLTZ, C. :-—- 
25 Studies to cultivate the feeling for rhythm and 
expression. Op, 47 yee ~ sos, et 
HUNTEN, I. 4 Rondinos. Op. on Cc. No. 1, 
in G, 1/-; 2, in, 2/-; 3, in D, 2/-; 4, in A ; 
KIRCHNER, FF. Im Wald und auf der Heide 
(Through the Wood and over the Moor), Op. 


6101 


6187 


ME :NDELSSOHN. Andante con moto, Op. 72, 
No. 4. C. ce ~ 
MOSZKOWSKI, M. Album (8 Pieces)... net 
PAUER, E. HUNGARIA. A collection of the 
most beautiful Hungarian National Airs, selected, 
arranged and revised, C. .. ee, ' 
PERLES MUSICALES. Recueil de Morceaux de 
Salon. C, :— 
No. 65. NIELS W. GADE. 
66, R, KLEINMICHEL, 
Op. 57, No. 7 
67. A.C. MACKENZIE. 
68, A. RUBINSTEIN, Preghiera i ane 
STEIBELT, D, Rondo ture, (4. C. No. 114). CG. 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
MOSZKOWSKI, M. Album (5 Pieces), Oblong. net 
PAUER, MAX. Walzer. Op. 12 ies Jam Oh 


ORGAN. 

MENDELSSOHN, Lied ohne Worte (sometimes 
called ‘‘ Funeral March”’) arranged by J. Wode- 
house a ms Bs 93% a wi 

WAGNER. R. Grand March from) Z'unnhiuser. 
Transcribed by J. Wodehouse ors os NOt 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


ALBUMS. Arranged by F. HERMANN. Vol. XI. 
Tschaikowsky, Chanson triste; Reinecke, Faran- 
dole; De Beriot, La Verginella; Langer, Gross- 


82. 42 


8280 


Albumblatt in B flat 
Etude meélodique. 


 Forester’s Song 


8586 
6952 


5834 


7322! 


miitterchen ; Gurlitt, Liéandlicher Tanz; Lee, 
Gavotte Louis XV. ; Strelezki, Asphodel ; Lach- 
ner, Bobhmischer Original-Bauerntanz; Heller, 


Rondeau E net 
MOFFAT, A. Hebridean Jorram. (Hebriden ‘Schiffer- 
lied) ss va ‘ 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
HOFMANN, RICHARD. Potpourris on Popular 
Melodies from classical and modern operas and 
oratorios :— 


5415 MENDELSSOHN. Saint Paul. 


5416 Mozart, II Seraglio. 

5417 Mozart, Il Flauto magico, 

5418 Mozart. Don Giovanni. 

5419 WEBER. Der Freischiitz. 
G. For Flute, Violin, Violoncello and Pianoforte net 
H. __,, Flute, Violoncello and Pianoforte ... net 
i, », Flute and Pianoforte ... oe nn 


kK. ,, Flute Solo a ee Kis in: | et 


N OUVEAUTES. 


le rer Novembre, 1897, chez 
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HW 
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Novelties (continued) :— sa 
VOCAL MUSIC. 


4235 ABT, F, Angels’ Lullaby. Chorus for 3 female 
voices from the cantata ‘Christmas =... net) — 9 
4235¢@ ——— ‘The same in Tonic Sol-fa notation ase... Same 2 
8884 KREUZ, EMIL. Six Songs for Baritone, Op. 37. 
(Lucy; Love; ‘Vell Me No More; Adelgitha ; 
Withdraw not yet those Lips and —"s Drink 
Ye to Her). 4to a ; net 1 
8970e MENDELSSOHN, 3 Vocal Duets, Op. 77. ' Edited 
by FE. Pauer, 2£.&G. P <a .. net —6 
BOOK ON MUSIC. 
g188a PROUT, EBENEZER. Analytical Index to 
‘Applied Forms: A sequel to Musical Form.’’ net — 6 
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